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DISCOVERY 


More to “discover” in Australia than in any other country of the world. More to 
“discover” today than when Cook set foot on the shore of this land of the Southern Cross. * * “Discover”a dynamic, youthful 
civilization with glittering cities on the very rim of the world. From the center of their twentieth century progress cross the 
street, so to speak, into the oldest yesterdays in existence. Here is a voyage of discovery, like no other in all the world. 


w 


South Pacific Cruises! To the world’s most amazing continent! A new offering of the South Seas’ most romantic route. Every 
month of the year! A 46-day All-Inclusive-Cost personally escorted Cruise from California to Australia! Including Hawaii! 
Samoa! Fiji! New Zealand! Never more than 5 days between ports. Travel’s newest opportunity! Voyage in the luxury of 
a floating metropolitan hotel...“Mariposa” or “Monterey”. Even if you travel independently, the low fares are an opportunity. 


Free booklets and authentic information at your travel agent’s, or 


Dhe OCEANIC STEAMSHIP Company 
MATSON LINE 
New York, 535-5th Ave. * Chicago, 230 N. Michigan Ave. + San Francisco, 215 Market St. Los Angeles, 730 S. Broadway « Seattle, 814-2nd Ave. Portland, 327 S. W. Pine St. 
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HE Crime Club—the largest organi- 
zation of detective story readers in 
existence—announces a new plan that 
will put the best new mystery stories 
right into your hands, when you want 
them, at the biggest saving ever possi- 
ble on these famous books! The little 
gunman hallmark on every Crime Club 
thriller has always been a guarantee of 
super-exciting fiction. Now you can get 
these guess-proof mysteries and SAVE 
nearly one-third of their regular, estab- 
lished retail price! 

It costs you nothing to éry this plan. 
The Club invites every mystery story 
lover to accept for FREE reading, the 
Crime Club Selection, MR. PIDGEON’S 
ISLAND by Anthony Berkeley, author 
of best-sellers like The Poisoned Choc- 
olate Case, The Silk Stocking Murders, 
etc. The coupon below, without money, 
will bring your copy at once. 

Why This Saving Is Possible 

The Crime Club is now bringing to- 
gether additional thousands of readers 
who want outstanding stories of crime 
and mystery, but who want to read them 
for less than the standard published 
price of $2 each. Resulting larger edi- 
tions cut our publishing costs, and this 
Saving 1s passed on to you, as a member. 
Membership in the Crime Club just now, 
is tree. There are no dues. You need 
not take a book every month unless you 
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Without cost or obligation will you accept a 
copy of this thrilling new novel—crammed with 
breathless suspense, mysterious murder and clever deduction—to read 
FREE? See for yourself, as a guest-member of the famous Crime Club, 
how a FREE MEMBERSHIP can now save you money on Guaranteed 
books of crime and detection like this! Not cheap “reprint” books, but 
brand new stories, just published, for which those who are not members 
of this Club regularly pay $2 each! 


New ¥REEMEMBERSHIP Ava 


Saves You Almost “3 on Famous 
Crime Club Thrillers! 


tle you to all Club benefits—special dis- 
counts, free monthly bulletin, and free 
examination of every book before de- 
ciding whether you wish to keep it. 
Each month you will be advised about 
the Crime Club Selection—the one best 
mystery out of the nearly 200 stories sub- 
mitted monthly to The Crime Club Jury. 
The book will be sent to you immediately 
upon publication. You examine it free; 
read it for three days. Then, if you de- 
cide to, you may send it back, exchange 
it for any other Crime Club title, or 
take no book at all and pay nothing. 
But when the cream of the world’s de- 
tective and mystery stories come to The 
Crime Club first—it’s certain you will 
want at least four of these great books 
within a year! 


Best Books by Best Authors 


Crime Club Selections are guar- 
anteed to bring you ingenious yet 
logical plots, fair and square clues, 
characters that ring true, modern 
criminal methods, hard-hitting ac- 
tion, and above all suspense! Their 
authors recently have included M. 
G. Eberhart, Rufus King, Sax Roh- 
mer, Helen Riley, Leslie Char- 
teris, H. C. Bailey, and others 
equally famous. Imagine getting 
authors like these!—in books 
beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound! —their very new- 
est stories, selling everywhere 
else for $2!—and getting them 
for only $1.39 each! 








| SEND NO MONEY 


Accept this book for Free Reading 


At our risk, try this new plan—accept MR. PID- 
GEON’S ISLAND for free reading. Send coupon now 
without money. We will send you this book at once, 
postage prepaid. Pay nothing to the postman. Simply 
take MR. PIDGEON’S ISLAND to your favorite 
chair, lose yourself in the wild and eerie doings that 
crackle through its pages, and see the 
kind of thrillers you can now get at a 
saving of nearly a third! If you like it 
—keep it, pay the Club price. 
month you’ll have the same FREE EX- 
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of adventure and suspense” — | 
“Hair-raising situations” 








“The combination of laughter and 
thrills is so uncommon that this book 


stands way above the ruck. 
Baltimore Sun 

“For the reader who likes nothing 
better than a long uninterrupted eve- 
ning with a good thrilling detectivemov- 
el . . . should certainly fascinate and 
satisfy every detective «story reader.”’ 
Galveston Daily News 


“Mr. Berkeley belongs in the inner 
circle of the elect among writers in this 
fascinating field of fiction.”’ 

artford Courant | 
“So full of adventure .and suspense | 
and humor that no fan will miss it ”’ | 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
.~ « « one of the best novelseof mys- 
tery and terror of 1934.”’ 
Wisconsin State Journal 

“Mr. Berkeley is a master of the 

mystery-writing craft.’’ 


Detroit News 


“The characters are well-drawn sand 
vivid . . . a& most unusual detective | 
story.”” San Diego Union 

*. .. a thriller of an intellectual-and 
humorous cast, and so will tickle the | 
palates of the more eagpiotiontes of de- 
tective-story fans.’’ ‘emphis Appeal 

“For readers who enjoy an excellent | 
case of deductive reasoning spiked | 
with some of the most hair-raising sit- | 
uations *of the past century.”’ 

Salt Lake City News 














THE CRIME CLUB, Inc., Dept. 1210, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


I accept your Free Membership offer*to join The Crime Club. Send 
me each month the Monthly Bulletin and current Selection, starting 


now with “Mr. Pidgeon’s Island,’ by Anthony Berkeley. I 
have 3 days’ free examination of each book; if I keep it, will send 
Club price of $1.39. If I decide to return any bool to hi 
privilege of choosing an alternate title, from list in Bulletin, if I 
wish. It is understood that I am not obligated to take a book every 
month, but to be entitled to the Club price I agree to take at least four 
There is noeother obligation. 
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PROUD ONE: Whether or not Mayor La- 
Guardia signs the damfool measure provid- 
ing for a city lottery, the thing is in abso- 
lute defiance of our State Constitution and 
will be promptly thrown out by the courts. 
You say (issue of Sept. 29): “When Alder- 
men pushed this tri-cornered plan through 
with only scattered ‘nays,’ indignant out- 
cries came from all directions.”’ May I.ad- 
vise you that there were no scattered “nays.” 
There was but one—and I am proud of my 
vote. 

LAMBERT FAIRCHILD 

Board of Aldermen 

New York, N. Y. 
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BIBLE SCHOOL: [| have just received my 
first copy of your magazine, on a trial six- 
months subscription. If your article on 
Moody Bible School (Sept. 22 News-WEEk) 
is a. sample of what we are to expect from 
you on the subject of religion I shall not care 
to renew. Its jeering tone is not only in 
poor taste, but it is poor policy, as there are 
thousands of Christian readers whom it might 
offend. There are still a good many of us 
who believe in the inspiration of the Bible, 
in prayer, as in conversion, and surely you 
would do well not to laugh at things which 
we hold sacred. Otherwise your magazine 
is excellent. 

(Mrs.) Howarp NIcHOLSON 

Wilmington, Calif. 


This is to protest the scurrilous and un- 
warranted attack made on the cause of fun- 
damental religion in general, and the Moody 
Bible Institute of Chicago in particular, in 
the column on Religion in your issue of Sept. 
22, 1934. 


Your writer may be qualified to speak in 
the field of religion, but he manifestly is not 
qualified to discuss any issue involving the 
meaning of Christianity. Were he half as 
well posted on the spirit of Christ as he ap- 
parently is on the ungentlemanly art of in- 
nuendo he would not have been guilty of this 
cheap attack on the character rt gene | a man 
as D. L. Moody—a man whose sole ambition 
was to do good, and to bring others into the 
conscious enjoyment that was his because of 
his Christian experience . . . God Almighty 
made soul-saving not “a” big business, but 
“THE” big business, not Moody . .. The 
writer of this letter happens to be one who 
was Officially associated for a number of 
years with the Moody Bible Institute, and 


one who owes an eternal debt of gratitude 
to God for the ministry of D. L. Moody, 
which ministry brought into his life the 
greatest asset a boy can have, apart from 
personal salvation, a Christian home, pre- 
sided over by a Christian father and mother. 
Rev. T. S. Hiccins 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editorial Note: NeEws-WEeExk has no inten- 
tion of jeering at religion. The opinions re- 
produced above are not held by Will H. 
Houghton, Moody’s new head, who wrote: 
“I think you handled this matter very well, 
and thank you for it all.” 


BUSES AND EAGLES: The statement in 
News-WEEK of Sept. 8, on page 9 of that is- 
sue, concerning the Chicago Motor Coach 
Co. needs some refutation. I am a Chicagoan 
and have occasion to get around the city a 
good deal. Before venturing my own opin- 
ion I canvassed my friends, and here is the 
result. 


In spite of its announcement, “gleeful” 
though it may have been, Chicagoans are not 
riding the buses one-quarter as much as they 
did before the loss of the Blue Eagle. Corners 
which before the strike saw large groups of 
bus-riders gathered in the morning now have 
from three to five passengers. 


The company is operating in the hope that 
the unwelcome. publicity attendant on the 
loss of its NRA emblem will blow over and 
Chicagoans will drift back to their bus-rid- 
ing habits. 


J. Davin SmitH 
Chicago, III. 


POSTSCRIPT: Despite your endeavor (Sept. 
15 issue) to get an accurate report on my 
address at The National Council of Metho- 
dist Youth, concerning which I had learned, 
I shall have to correct certain published 
statements in your article in the current is- 
sue. 


Though there was a distinct difference in 
emphasis in my address, I neither said nor 
implied that any speakers at the council had 
been wrong. I did insist that there was 
——oe more which was basic. This did 
not at all imply that “the church’s purpose 
was to preach Jesus’ message and not frit- 
ter away its time on social matters.” On the 
contrary, I made it explicit that I was as 
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in Excess of 75,000 



































Kit does not 
include Toilet 
rticles 


Solid Leather 
Hamley Kit 


.. made in the Sage Brush Country 
by cowboy saddle craftsmen. 


@ The rarest, sturdiest and finest leather in all 
the world is used in making Hamley Kits— 
natural oak bark tanned cowhide. No paper or 
pasteboard, just honest heavy solid leather such 
as you’ve always hoped to find in a piece of lug- 
gage. Long experienced in working with this 
fine leather, Hamley cowboy saddlemakers lock- 
stitch Hamley Kits’ bevelled corners with heavy 
waxed saddle thread - they can’t rip or 
wear out! Handiest toilet kit you’ve ever seen 
. . «no loops or gadgets; simply dump your 
favorite toilet articles in your Hamley Kit and 
it’s packed. Favorite size is 9%x4%x2%, $6.50 
postpaid from Hamley & Co., Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, or at any good store. 


To be sure you get a genuine Hamley Kit 
look for the name and saddle trade-mark. 


HAMLEY hg KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune fol l feather 


THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 











News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mtlustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


2 oe ee ee ee 


: F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


© News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
s New York, N. Y. 


* Please enter my subscription to News- 
' Week for one year ($4), and send 


me a bill. 
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FASCINATING This 


I FT Gorgeously 
Kitustrated 





IF YOU ASK FOR IT AT ONCE 
Send Only 10c for Postage and Mailing 


No Other Charge | Boo he let i re 
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Full Colors 


Ever since you first heard of “The 
Seven Wonders of the World” you 
have longed to see them. Everybody 
has. And now you can. A 24-page 
portfolio of full-page plates in radiant 
color (size 714% x 10% inches) with brief 
descriptive text. outlining the stories of 
these marvels, has been published and will 
be sent to you FREE. 


Now at last you can see the most glamorous 
masterpieces of human genius. Explorers 
and investigators have re-discovered the an- 
cient sites and artists have resurrected the 
“seven wonders” in all their beauty and vivid- 
ness for you to marvel at. They are all in 

















Here is what you will see in this booklet—not in ruins—but as they 
were at the height of their glory: 





The Mightiest Feats 
of Man’s Ingenuity 





Wonders 


The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 


Superb symbol of the love of a widowed queen for her departed husband, 


wonder that came out of this ancient romance. 


ig Mausolus of Caria. Not all her. money could complete this spend- 
thritt monument. Who finished building it? 
The Hanging Gardens of Babylon 
Nebuchadrezzar built them as a wedding present for his bride, to cure her the 
of home-sickness for her native Persia.- See the astonishing architectural 





The Statue of Zeus at Olympia 


In the great temple near the West Coast of Greece, Pheidias built this im- MAIL THIS COUPON for Your COPY 


posing statue which rose almost to the roof. Why was it said that “the 
sight of the figure would make a man forget all his troubles’? 


less hoards of treasure. So i 
: proud were they of its beauty that they refused 
Alexander the Great’s offer to bear the heavy cost of its completion. 


This immense bronze statue of Apollo was proclaimed not only the largest, 
toppled it over and for centuries none could replace it on its pedestal! 
Built to enshrine the bone i i i i i 
; ones of royalty in ancient Egypt, it remains to this 
day little touched by time and wars. Its 2,300,000 granite blocks are so per- 


You 


treated in picture and text. 





The Pharos of Alexandria Send Only 10c for Mailing and Postage 
g before the first skyscraper, Egyptians erected this great lighthouse, No Other Charge 
eet high. How were they able to cast a beam of light 27 miles out to sea? 
' The Temple of Diana at Ephesus pt ncn tere erate ti anit tnlp tei he i i a 
In it the ancient Ephesians kept the most priceless works of art and count- . 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 6410 


The Colossus of Rhodes 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE your illustrated booklet “The Seven 
Wonders of the World.” I enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to 
cover postage and mailing cost. Also send full information 
about the complete work “Wonders of the Past,” now offered 
at about one-half the usual price. 


ut the most perfect, model of a human form ever fashioned. An earthquake 


The Great Pyramid 





ll be fascinated by the pictures and the stories retold in outline 


m Wonders of the Past, where hundreds of such marvels are fully Address 





City State 





Mail the coupon now for your copy of 
“The Seven Wonders of the World.” 
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"LET THE MAN WITH THE 





-WITHERED ARM WARN YOU 
... chew delicious Dentyne often 


For ten years the Indian fakir held his arm mo- 
tionless, pointing toward Mecca. Now, through 


lack of exercise, his arm is withered ... useless. 


The mouth, too, needs exercise — 
regular vigorous chewing to make 
it work normally . . . to help keep 
the mouth and gums healthy... 
to keep the teeth clean and sound. 
Dentyne, a special gum with an ex- 
tra firmness, supplies the vigorous 
chewing we all need ... in a pleas- 
ant way. Everyone in the family 
should chew Dentyne often... It 
helps improve the mouth structure 


D 


KEEPS THE MOUTH HEALTHY . KEEPS TEETH WHITE 





| Chew delicious 


and strengthens the mouth muscles. 


Many people chew Dentyne for 
mouth health, but even more chew 
it because of its spicy, delightful 
flavor. From the very first savory 
taste you will rejoice at having 
found so good a chewing gum. 
You'll enjoy its satisfying firmness 
— its smooth texture. Try Dentyne 
today and keep on chewing it for 
health and for pleasure. 















vitally interested in social action as anyone 
at the council. My insistence was that no 
program of social action solved the basic 
problem of religious faith. It was here that 
the supreme significance of Jesus lay, not in 
telling us how to reconstruct our social or. 
der, necessary as that was. 
CLARENCE T. Craig 

The Graduate School of Theology 

Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, Ohio 


DAM BOOSTER: I hope I am not too late 
in acknowledging the article on the Grand 
Coulee Dam which appeared in News-Weex 
of July 7. I went north about that time. But 
I did not wish the occasion to pass without 
acknowledging the write-up regarding the 
Grand Coulee Dam which contained some 
words about my part on the job. 

The story of the Grand Coulee Dam js 
really an epic of the West. It is the story of 
a little band of men who saw the possibilities 
of a great program for the Northwest which 
can be developed unit by unit down through 
the years. And they never ceased their ef- 
forts and would go anywhere night or day to 
encourage the work. 

Rurus Woops, 
President, World Publishing Co. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


MORE PAPER: I love this news of the 
paper war recently held in New Jersey. Now 
why isn’t that the only way to do things in 
this world? It saves money, life, and ill- 
feeling. Parades for the skeleton forces, 
medals for the Generals, and wound stripes 
for the stenographers hurt in action would 
complete the picture. If we had only paper 
profits the Communists would keep their feet, 
and if we had paper battles the conscripts 
would keep their lives. 

And when this reforestation project gets 
going paper will be cheap. 

HrraM Rosinson 

Wilmington, Del. 


EARLY EDITION: In your issue of Sep- 
tember 22, 1934, page 38, under the heading 
“Education”, the statement is made that in 
1908 the University of Missouri opened what 
you state “was the first educational institu- 
tion to establish a separate school for train- 
ing newspaper men”, The University of In- 
diana established its school of Journalisi 
under my direction in the fall of 1907. Re- 
cently Walter B. Pitkin gave me the acco- 
lade when he inscribed one of his books to 
me as follows: “To Fred Bates Johnson, 
originator of Schools of Journalism—and 
may God have mercy on his soul!” 

Frep Bates JoHNSsON 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


RHYME VS REASON: In the News-WEEK 
in Business, issue of September 22, in the 
article on Columbia Gas, you are partially 
correct in saying Boston’s elite “grocer, S. S. 
Pierce, (rhymes in Boston with hearse, not 
fierce) . . .” Bostonians erroneously pro- 
nounce S. S. Pierce to rhyme with hearse 
(purse or nurse) ; but the Pierce family pro- 
nounces its name to rhyme with fierce, and 
so also are the employes of their stores in- 
structed to pronounce it. 

Rosert L. MorEHOUSE 

Oakwoods, N. C. 


Editorial Note: This apparently peaceful 
note renews a controversy that has disturbed 
the waterless surface of Boston’s Back Ba 
for many years. Even President Walworth 
Pierce of S. S. Pierce & Co. cannot decide it. 
He writes as follows: “There is no logical 
reason for stating that either pronunciation 
is incorrect, and we have no preference as to 
how it should be pronounced. ; 

“It so happens that I, as my father before 
me, pronounce it to rhyme with ‘fierce’, while 
my father’s brother and my cousins Ppro- 
nounce it ‘purse’. 

“It seems to me the pronunciation rhym- 
ing with ‘fierce’ is the natural and unaffected 
one, in accordance with the spelling; where- 
as, the pronunciation ‘purse’ is affected and 
unnatural; however, many conservative, old- 
fashioned Boston people pronounce it the 
latter way.” 
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AMERICA’S MOST FASCINATING 
TELLER OF 
STORIES 



















































Everything 
He Ever Wrote 


THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE 
ORIGINAL 12-VOLUME EDITION 


YOURS AT LAST, in a single handsome volume, at an 
incredibly low price, EVERY ONE of the amazing stories 
that have made O. Henry immortal! You've always longed 
to have for your own ALL the irresistible tales of this in- 
comparable writer. Of course, you’ve heard of his stories. 
Probably you’ve read a few of them—and wanted to read 
more. But heretofore they were only available in many- 
volume editions at prohibitive prices. But NOW the entire 
contents of a big 12-volume set have been put complete and 
unabridged into this one beautiful 1400-page volume. Instead 
of paying $18.00 you may have every story O. Henry ever wrote 
for a small fraction of this cost. 
A beautifully made book bound 
in rich red flexible Fabrikoid, 





3 OTHER gold stamped. 
STRIKING BARGAINS All the Romance, 
Red Flexible Fabrikod Binding Laughter, Pathos, 


$ oe Thrills, Surprises, 
ae Sw ane Of the Most HUMAN Writer 


Sent ter Who Ever Told a Story 


Free Examination 
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O. Henry stands alone in the world’s litera- 00 wi. ae 

ture. There never was anyone quite like 273 Stories 
him——no one who ever found such gripping 

KIPLING “- Now Only 





stories to tell or who told them with such 


In One Volume sympathy, humor, and deep human under- 
Finest works of Kipling. Com- standing. “Bagdad on the Subway” he = 95 
plete contents of 10-volume loved to call New York—and in the great 
\uthorized Edition, including busy heartless city he found as much 
Barrack-Room_ Ballads, The glamour, adventure, drama, love as ever 


Light That Failed, Plain Tales existed in the flaming Orient. Now for a lit- 


etc. Over 1000 pages. 
E for your own, to read and reread, every one of 


CONRAD co ai immortal stories—in one gorgeous 


In One Volume 


Library 
Binding 
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In Luxurious Limp 
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1400 Pages 
273 Stories Complete 


For a Little More 
Than 1c per Story! 


Here Are Just a Few of 
the Stories Included 


The Furnished Room 

The Ransom of Mack 

Handbook of -Hymen 

Cupid a la Carte 

Innocents of Broadway 

Roads of Destiny 

A Double-Dyed Deceiver 

Cherchez La Femme 

The Enchanted Kiss 

Two Renegades 

The Lady Higher Up 

The Caliph and the Cad 

The Diamond of Kali 

The Marquis and Miss Sally 

Tracked to Doom 

The Prisoner of Zembla 

Tamales 

A Sacrifice Hit 

Madame Bo-Peep 

The Voice of the City 

A Lickpenny Lover 

Squaring the Circle 

Roses, Ruses, and Romance 

The City of Dreadful Night 

The Fool-Killer 

The Rathskeller and the Rose 

A Madison Square Arabian Night 

The Rubaiyat of a Scotch 

Highball 

The Buyer from Cactus 
City 
The Badge of Police- 
man O'Roon 
Vanity and Some 
Sables 


A Harlem Tragedy 


The Last Leaf 
The Girl and the Graft 
Past One at Rooney's 


And 237 More 
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End of the Tether. 616 pages perb stories are contained COMPLETE in this one 
€ most thrilling enter- book? Get the book and see for yourself. WITHOUT cost 
tainment. or obligation you may have this volume in your own 
home for five days. Examine it carefully, read as many 

of the stories as you wish. Then, if you are willing to 
GREAT part with it, send the book back and owe nothing. If 
you keep it, you need pay only $2.95 plus a few cents 


SEA STORIES postage—and even this small amount may be paid at 


satisfied, I will, within 
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month until the total price has been paid. 
a few cents postage.) Otherwise I will return the books and owe 


: nothing. 
the rate of $1 a month! 0 0. HENRY—one volume C1] CONRAD—one volume 
OF ALL AGES Here’s the Reason for this Bargain O KIPLING—one volume C) GREAT SEA. STORIES 

150 Immortal Sea. Tales of We want to add immediately a few thousand names to FORGE wivcscsnccniviacminiepsaadiniaibedtainn 
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ing tales of ships d th outstanding values in books of real_and lasting merit. Street 
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t] Sal them. Among bargain. We can’t guarantee to hold this ridiculously " 
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McKinlay, Stone & Mackenzie 
120 East 16th Street, New York. 


Send me, carriage prepaid, the book or books I have checked below. 





Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park. Seven 
miles of. trails take 
you into the depths 
of world’s greatest 
underground caverns 


In the irrigated Rio 
Grande valley are 
several historic mis- 
sions dating back to 
Pueblo revolt of 1680 


A glimpse of. the 
Rio Grande, bor- 
der between the 
United States and 
Mexico. Waters 
from this river are 
used for irrigation 
near E| Paso 


Surrounding El Paso 
are the beauties and 
mystery of the des- 
ert, with its fantas- 
tic plant life and its 
vast expanse 
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Signal Peak, highest point in Texas, an 
easy drive over good roads from El Paso 


Clheres SUNSHINE, HEALTH 
and BEAUTY... in the Mountains 


and Desert of the €L PASO Southwest 


ECIDE now to see the sights of the southwest this winter from El Paso, 
D winter recreation center; sights you can see nowhere else: Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, the greatest caves known to man; the White Sands 
National. Monument, 270 square miles of dazzling snow white dunes ; breath- 
taking expanse of cactus-studded desert and rugged'mountain ; and the romantic 
Rio Grande, border between the United States and Mexico, between metro- 
politan El Paso and picturesque Juarez. Blue skies will smile at you; you'll 
breathe clear, pure, dry desert air. Come this winter to the last great frontier! 


Stop Off in El Paso for a Day, a Week, a Month 


Whatever time your itinerary permits, spend some of it in El Paso; 
you'll find splendid hotels and accommodations, friendly people, 
and a delightful climate. Golf and riding are available; you may 
witness fast polo at Fort Bliss, and bull fights in Juarez. 


EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB 303 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas. 





SEND FOR THIS ILLUSTRATED FOLDER TODAY 





EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB, 
303 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas. 


Please send the “Sunlit Trails” folder and El Paso hotel literature. 


Name Address 
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SPAIN: 


A New Cabinet Recruits Reactionary Members, Radicals 


Foment General Strike and Revolution Raises Its Bloody Head 


A truck. filled with blue-uniformed 
Assault Guards rumbled one day last 
week through a narrow, sewage-strewn 
street of the Madrid slum which resi- 
dents ironically call the Prosperity dis- 
trict. Women cursed it shrilly, shaking 
their big gold earrings. As it passed the 
market place, ragged children snarled 
at the guards from under pushcarts 
piled high with old clothing, furniture, 
and the usual assortment of stolen prop- 
erty, much of it looted from churches. 

The situation was tense. Near by in 
a low, whitewashed tenement a crowd 
of excited trades-union workers were 
palavering about the general strike 
which had gone into effect at midnight. 
They heard the guards’ truck approach- 
ing, grabbed pistols and rifles, and 
rushed to the windows. Shots echoed 
through the street. 

One guard fell dead. His companions 
ran for cover and set up machine guns. 
Presently bullets crashed through the 
tenement’s windows. Under cover of 
the barrage a detachment of guards 
stormed the building and arrested 200 
men, six of whom were wounded. 

The revolution plotted by the Social- 
ists and Anarcho-Syndicalists and prom- 
ised by Francisco Largo Caballero had 
come. 


Lenin: Admirers used to call Cabal- 
lero the Spanish Lenin. A muscular, 
gray-haired man of 64, he began his 
career as a stucco worker and later be- 
came a trades-union and Socialist lead- 
er. As Labor Minister in two Cabinets, 
he put through more than 100 laws de- 
signed to shorten hours, raise wages, 
and prevent strikes. 

Although boss of 1,000,000 Socialists, 
Caballero has had many disappoint- 
ments. Numerous employers either 
defied his labor laws or evaded them by 
forcing workers, on pain of dismissal, 
to sign false statements about wage 
scales. Thus a worker who signed a 
contract calling for 15 pesetas ($2.05) a 
day, in accordance with a minimum 
legal limit, might actually receive half 
that sum. 

Until recently the 1,500,000 Anarcho- 
Syndicalists have steadily refused to 
Support Caballero. Members of this 
group decry all forms of State govern- 
ment and advocate organizations of 
workers and peasants to run factories 
and till the soil. Fronr July, 1931, to 
December, 1933, they rebelled four 


times. The conservatives charge that 
in Numerous schools of Catalonia, an 


Anarchist stronghold, children learn 
arithmetic through problems set in 
terms of pistols, bombs, and’ machine 
guns. 


HuncerR: Anarchists today have a 
firm grip on Spain’s agricultural popu- 
lation, which is still fighting an ancient 
feudal land system. About 75 per cent 
of. the nation’s 23,000,000 people get 
their living directly from the soil. In 
the south and west most peasants own 
no land, livestock, or farm tools. They 
work for wealthy owners who live in 
Seville, Madrid, or Paris. These owners 
rent or sub-rent their estates to local 
administrators who pay substantial 
rates and make profits by paying star- 
vation wages to agricultural hands. 

Even in the north and northwest, 
where conditions are improved, peasant 
land-holdings average only about two 
and a half acres, far too little to sup- 
port large families. The vast majority 
huddle in mud huts and subsist on 
coarse bread, bean soup, and black 
coffee. Eternally hungry and under- 
nourished, they proved ready converts 
when Anarchists promised to smash the 
rich and divide their wealth among the 
poor. 

Socialists have also wooed the peas- 
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ants. When the republic was proclaimed 
in 1931, they enacted a minimum agri- 
cultural workers’ wage of 8 pesetas 
($1.09) a day. Local administrators 
evaded it by importing starving work- 
ers from other districts or from Portugal. 

In 1932 the Socialists pushed through 
a measure empowering the government 
to confiscate feudal estates. But Manuel 
Azana, then Premier, could not enforce 
the laws. 


HITLER: Opposition to Socialist labor 
and agrarian reform laws centered in 
Jose Maria Gil Robles, a chubby, active 
young lawyer and newspaper editor. 
Enemies sarcastically call him Spain’s 
Hitler. A devout Catholic, he organized 
the Popular Action party to defend 
landowners and force repeal of anti- 
Catholic measures. These included dis- 
solution of the Jesuit order, gradual 
abolition of Catholic primary schools, 
and curtailment of State appropriations 
to the Church. 

Last December’s election gave Gil 
Robles the largest bloc in a Cortes of 
minorities. Thereafter no Ministry 
could stay in power without his sup- 
port. In April, owing to his influence, 
the Cortes approved an annual clerical 
pension fund of 16,500,000 pesetas ($2,- 
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Dispersing Rioters in Madrid When the Revolt Gained Momentum 
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ACME 
Alejandro Lerroux, Embattled 
Premier of the Spanish Republic 





INTERNATIONAL 
Luis Companys, Leader of Separat- 
ist Movement in Catalan Provinces 








, WIDE WORLD 
‘Francisco Largo Caballero, Some- 
times Called the Spanish Lenin 


 gervices. 


260,000), although the Spanish Consti- 
tution prohibits such grants to Catho- 
lic clergy. 

Senor Gil Robles saw to it that the 
governments of Alejandro Lerroux and 
his successor, Ricardo Samper, winked 
at open defiance of labor and agricul- 
tural laws. Farm and industrial strikes 
multiplied. In June, 21 Catalan Leftists 
marched out of the Cortes in protest 
against the annulment of a Catalan 
farm-relief law. They talked wildly of 
a Catalan republic. In August the Bas- 
ques flared up. Demanding additional 
rights of self-government, they held il- 
legal elections for new county councils 
in defiance of Madrid. Meanwhile So- 
cialists and Anarcho-Syndicalists quiet- 
ly agreed to forget their differences and 
unite against the fascism they feared. 


Two weeks ago, Senor Gil Robles, re- 
sentful of the government’s inability to 
maintain order, withdrew his support 
from Premier Samper. White-haired 
President Niceto Alcala Zamora then 
asked Senor Lerroux to form a Minis- 
try. The new Premier, an old enemy of 
Anarcho-Syndicalists and Socialists, 
promptly installed three Gil Robles men 
in the Cabinet. Liberals noted grimly 
that the Robles party received the port- 
folios of Justice, Agriculture, and La- 
bor. 


Promptly Caballero called a general 
strike to precipitate the revolution and 
break the Spanish Hitler’s power. 
Former Premier Azana threw in his 
lot with the rebels. From Barcelona he 
announced: “The monstrous act of ac- 
cepting the republic’s enemies in the 
Cabinet is treason.” 


War: Fighting raged in urban and 
rural centers throughout the nation. In 
Asturias, in the northwest of Spain, 
armed coal and iron miners routed 
green-uniformed Civil Guards in dozens 
of towns, captured several arsenals, 
and thereafter advanced with artillery. 
Monday they captured Oviedo, a city 
of 69,000 residents, but were soon 
ousted by Federal forces. 


In Madrid strikers tried to storm the 
Montana barracks of the Savoie cuiras- 
siers, a crack regiment. They boldly 
rushed the white-walled building, but 
troops easily drove them back with re- 
peated volleys. Next day an armed 
band seized the General Hospital and 
held the structure for hours against 
Civil and Assault Guards. Other small 
bands ranged through the streets, firing 
at sight on green and blue uniforms and 
hastily scattering. 


Madrid residents not engaged in the 
strike took it in a holiday mood. They 
suffered less inconvenience than those 
ir: other cities. Army engineers oper- 
ated the electric power, gas, and water 
Stores not employing union 
labor remained open. Guards baked 
bread and operated street cars, buses, 
and taxis. 


Socialists doubtless counted on the 
army’s support to assure success to 
their rebellion. In 1931, when Senor 
Azana came to power, he retired 7,000 
officers on full pay in an effort to rid 
the service of Monarchists. He pro- 


moted many young radical non-com- 
missioned officers. But the Monarchict 
officers who remained resented the at- 
tempt to make the army a Republican 
tool. 


The present regime has done little to 
win the soldiers’ sympathy. A private 
receives 2814 cents daily for food and 
salary, Captains $75 a month. Troops 
and officers of most European nations 
get substantially better pay. Hence 
many Spaniards felt that the army 
would come out for the revolution. The 
first real test of its loyalty came on the 
second day of fighting. 


SECESSION: Last Saturday the thin 
figure of Luis Companys (pronounced 
Com-Piinneess) appeared on the bal- 
cony of the white, stone government 
palace in dazzling, colonnaded Barce- 
lona. President of the autonomous 
State of Catalonia, he announced her 
complete independence of Spain. His 
supporters whispered that he had just 
come from a conference with Gen. Do- 
mingo Batet, commander of the local 
army detachment. 


For hours the General’s attitude ap- 
peared uncertain. Then columns of 
troops converged on the government 
building. Senor Companys, besieged, 
broadcast a radio appeal for aid. A few 
rebels appeared, to attack the troops 
who easily beat them off. 


The soldiers set up artillery and be- 
gan to shell the palace. A guard stepped 
out gingerly, bearing a white flag. A 
bullet killed him. Troops rushed the 
building and seized Senor Companys 
and most of his colleagues. 


Sporadic fighting along the water- 
front set gasoline storage tanks afire. 
But the capture of Senor Companys and 
his associates broke the back of the re- 
sistance. Troops threw fifteen of the 
most prominent rebels into the naval 
supply ship Uruguay, a smelly tramp 
steamer. It was said that Senor Azana 
would have become head of the new 


State had the secession movement a 


proved successful. 
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Soldiers searched the city for Senor § 
Azana. One squad rushed to the hotel | 


where he had stopped. But the former 


Premier had prudently departed. To 4 


prevent his escape by sea, warships 
sped to Barcelona Harbor. 


Premier Lerroux announced jubilant- 
ly that the rebellion had been crushed. 


“The entire military of Catalonia is | 
It was estimated | 


loyal to Madrid.” 
that 500 persons had been killed in vari- 
ous battles and more than 1,000 wound- 
ed. 

Despite the Premier’s optimism, war- 
fare continued Monday in Asturias. 
Rumors flew about of an impending 
military dictatorship. They arose whet 
retired army officers and nobles of the 
former monarchy offered to support 
the Lerroux regime. 


Meanwhile the Spanish Lenin, Dol 
Francisco Largo Caballero, like Senor 
Azana, had quietly disappeared. In 
Madrid guards and police searched for 
the man they held most responsible for 
the bloodshed. 
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“TRUCE:” Gunfire, Riot, and Lockouts Darken 


Roosevelt’s Promise of 


President Roosevelt’s ‘industrial 
peace” went into effect last week to 
the sound of guns. 

In Rome, Ga., National Guardsmen 
were called to break a pickets’ block- 
ade of stove factories; in seacoast 
towns left-wing minorities urged a 
strike of maritime workers, and in 
Bridgeport, Pa., a bystander was killed. 


Ellwood Quirk last week left the clat- 
ter of machines in the tube factory 
where he works and started home 
through the streets of Bridgeport. In 
the distance he heard a noisy crowd. 


As he approached the James Lees & 
Sons textile mill, a closed automobile 
carrying officials of the Lees mill sped 
down the street. Another machine fol- 
lowed, loaded with five deputy sheriffs 
hired by the mill. They brandished 
guns. An angry crowd recognized the 
officials and let fly a shower of rocks. 
The deputies’ guns flashed, and Quirk, 
watching from the sidewalk, crumpled 
up. A few minutes later he was dead. 


The fatal shooting enraged the 
townsfolk, 1,500 of whom are normally 
employed at the Lees mill. A roar of 
indignation echoed up and down the 
street. Frightened, the deputies took 
refuge in the mill, where local police, 
armed with warrants charging the five 
with homicide, sought them. Harry 
Keeler, mill official, barred the police 
and threatened them with arrest for 
trespass. Before the deputies could be 
apprehended and taken to Norristown, 
across the Schuylkill River, State po- 
lice had to be called. 

The riot grew out of the nation-wide 
textile strike. When the strike officially 
ended, 90 per cent of the Lees mill- 
hands refused to return to work. They 
charged the mill with discriminating 
against strikers in rehiring. 
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San Francisco Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 








Peace, Power, and Plenty 


PACIFIER: To President Roosevelt 
such occurrences were evidence that 
work was yet to be done if his indus- 
trial truce was to succeed. All week 
he conferred with business leaders. 
Walter P. Chrysler, automobile manu- 
facturer; W. R. Grace, shipping opera- 
tor, and George L. Harrison, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, were among those received at 
the President’s office. All departed 
with lips sealed. Mr. Roosevelt’s only 
comment was that more conferences 
were to .come. 

The industrial sky was clearer than 
at any time during the Summer, but 
at least three large black clouds were 
peeping over the horizon. Francis J. 
Gorman, stocky textile-strike leader, 
warned that his union could not keep 
the peace unless prompt action was 
taken on complaints against lockouts. 


In Pennsylvania steel leaders re- 
mained firm in their opposition to 
workers organizing. From Detroit 
came news that both workers and em- 
ployers in the automobile industry were 
fretting over labor provisions in their 
code. 


CONVENTION: Though the President’s 
truce appeal in his last radio “fireside 
chat” had been well received at the 
American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion in San Francisco, last week’s de- 
velopments there were not all pro-ad- 
ministration. Appointment of S. Clay 
Williams to the new NRA administrative 
board was bitterly assailed. The feder- 
ation’s president, William Green vio- 
lently denounced Donald Richberg’s 
statement favoring individual bargain- 
ing by employes in certain instances. 

With the arrival of Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins, who brought the 
administration viewpoint to the dele- 


KEYSTONE 











gates, 


the convention grew calmer. 
Miss Perkins won applause when she 
condemned compulsory arbitration. She 
promised full support of labor’s collec- 
tive-bargaining rights. 


NRA: Both the policy and the ad- 
ministrative boards of NRA met daily 
to plan changes that they hope will re- 
store popularity for the recovery 
agency. Mr. Richberg, policy board 
head, appeared before the National 
Press Club to make his first speech as 
ranking NRA official. He declared that 
some problems which the NRA had 
tried to solve might have to be turned - 
back to “good old competition.” Price- 
fixing and production control, he said, 
must disappear from the code struc- 
ture. 


Meanwhile, the new administrative 
board wrestled with enforcement prob- 
lems. Loss of the Blue Eagle, board 
members felt, was inadequate as pun- 
ishment for violating companies. They 
leaned toward more frequent use of the 
Recovery Act’s penal provisions. From 
enforcement problems the board turned 
to the long task of simplification, 
under which many present code pro- 
visions will be dropped. 


Monday this board conferred with the 
President. It will return for another 
conference next week. Business men 
flooded board members with protests 
against the dropping of price-fixing 
provisions. It was explained that the 
board would “make haste slowly” in 
this direction. 


Post-Mortem: Though Gen. Hugh §S. 
Johnson was out of the official picture 
and ready to start on a complete rest 
of a month or more, he did not disap- 
pear without a last word. When he 
spoke at Hearn’s department store, in 
New York City, record crowds of shop- 
pers swarmed there. Later he ampli- 
fied his speech in an interview. 


“If I had picked the men myself I 
couldn’t have picked men more appro- 
priate for the jobs. Mr. Richberg has 
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no position in the NRA. He is general 
counsel on leave.” 

“Do you like Mr. Richberg?” a re- 
porter asked. 

“Mr. Richberg and I,” rumbled the 
General, “fought, bled, and died to- 
gether since the beginning of this 
thing.” 


a 
ROOSEVELTS: 
Held Up by Construction Gang 


State Dinners 


What with his Pacific cruise and the 
month he spent at Hyde Park, the 
President managed to keep out of the 
White House most of the Summer. The 
contractors remodeling the Executive 
Offices had the run of the place. With 
the President back and vacations over, 
carpenters, clerks and members of the 
Roosevelt household must keep out of 
each other’s way as best they can. It 
will be another month before the of- 
fices will be ready. 

Every year during the first week 
in October a White House announce- 
ment gives the schedule of state din- 
ners and receptions for the coming 
season. Last week none was issued. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, (see page 17) a har- 
assed housekeeper, explained that she 
could make no plans until she had 
cleared the army of clerks and secre- 
taries out of her best parlors. 

On the main floor only the state 
dining room has escaped the influx of 
desks and filing cabinets. Mrs. Roose- 
velt has now only a faint hope that 
the dinner to the Cabinet can be held 








, ; © HARRIS-EWING 
General Johnson: “Mr. Richberg and I Fought, Bled, and 
Died Together Since the Beginning of This Thing (NRA)” 


in December. From New Year’s to 
Lent there will be two or three formal 
White House functions a week to make 
up for lost time. . 


® Sir Roger Keyes has been in the 
British Navy since he was 13 years 
old. In 1918, when German U-boats 
were hunting British transports he was 
Acting Vice Admiral in command of 
the Dover Patrol. As such he enter- 
tained the American Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy on board his flagship. 
At parting the two exchanged pledges 
to meet again. 


Today Sir Roger is Admiral of His 


Majesty’s Fleet, and incidentally a 
Member of Parliament. In his latter 
capacity he is a big-navy champion. 
Once he declared the British Navy 
must be stronger than that of the 
United States, else this country would 
“bully” Britain in future wars. 


Last week he was in the United 
States as the guest of Bernard Baruch. 
His host took the Admiral to Wash- 
ington. At the White House Mr. 
Baruch couldn’t get a word into the 
conversation. The President and the 
Admiral were too busy taking up where 
they left off in 1918. 

Three donkeys have grazed placidly 
on the great flat top of President 
Roosevelt’s desk for months. One is 
wooden and painted light tan. Another 
is brown felt and inclined to sag in the 
middle. The baby of the trio is green 
bronze. 

Sharing the Democratic pasture is a 
holdover, a white cloth elephant with 
floppy ears. There is also a clay sow 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Gave final instructions to Norman H. Davis 
and Admiral William H. Standley, who 
will represent the United States at London 
discussions with Japan and Britain pre 
paratory to 1935 Naval Limitation Con- 
ference. 

Conferred daily with business leaders (sex 
Truce). 

Praised report of Civilian Conservation 
Corps activities, in which $443,000,000 was 
spent on 850,000 individuals in eighte: 
months, adding that “this kind of wor} 
must go on.”’ 


DEPARTMENTS: 

War Department started campaign to weed 
out “swivel chair’’ pilots in the Army A 
Corps by making all officers with fifteen 
or more years of service take tests to de 
termine their flying ability. 

Treasury reported revenue for current fiscal 
year passed $1,000,000,000 mark Oct. 5 
This was $271,000,000 ahead of 1933. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Housing Administrator Moffett announced 
that, with housing loans each week rur 
ning 40 per cent ahead of those for t! 
previous week, “the operation will equ 
our most optimistic expectations.”’ (Se 
page 39.) . 

Relief Administrator Hopkins reported th: 
Federal Rural Rehabilitation program had 
taken 80,000 families off direct relief dur- 
ing last six months: and helped them t 
ward economic independence. 

Federal Trade Commission started invest 
gation of textile labor costs and profits as 
proposed in Winant report on textile in- 
dustry. 

Lloyd Garrison resigned as chairman of Na 
tional Labor Relations Board upon expi- 
ration of three-month term for which he 
had accepted post. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 4) 


ROOMS a cicocvoccccscocevoceces $94,585,944.03 
Expenditares .vecccccccesccsecs $129,432,549.68 
PD | ck ons ca sedbhasseecens $2,184,805,138.12 
Deficit, fiscal year......seeee--: $571,875,991.41 
Pees . BOs ks Uikapcoscee sees $27,207,870,996.3 





and two young clay pigs, which were 
fortunate enough to be spared by the 
AAA. A crowing rooster completes the 
menagerie. 

Last week the desk zoo welcomed a 
new donkey to the White House Oval 
Room. The newcomer, like the baby of 
the donkey family, was green bronze. 
But he was big, the biggest of the 
whole herd. Visitors remarked that he 
looked as though he had just eaten 
Postmaster General Farley’s prophecies 
of coming Democratic victories. He 
had a round, full belly, and an expres- 
sion of superb content. 


* 
CRIME: New Jersey Reaches Out 
For Bruno Richard Hauptmann 


At 10 A. M. Monday Supreme Court 
Justice Thomas W. Trenchard joined 
Judge Adam O. Robbins in Hunterdon 
(N. J.) County ‘Court. Addressing 
twenty men and three women in the 
jury box, Judge Trenchard began: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the grand 
jury: You are convened today at the 
united request of the Attorney General 
of the State of New Jersey and the 
Prosecutor of Hunterdon County. Their 
purpose is to lay before you evidence 
which they think tends to show that one 
Hauptmann murdered Charles A. Lind- 
bergh Jr. in this county on Mar. 1, 
1932.” 

Then, secretly, Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and a score of witnesses pre- 
sented the evidence to link Bruno Rich- 
ard Hauptmann to a more serious crime 
than the $50,000 extortion with which 
New York charged him. 
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At 4 P. M. the two judges and the 
grand jurors met again. The jurors 
handed papers to a clerk; the clerk 
handed them to Judge Trenchard. He 
put on his nose glasses. 

“Mr. Attorney General and Prose- 
cutor,” he said, “we observe that an in- 
dictment has been returned here for 
murder in connection with the Lind- 
pergh case. The indictment will be 
handed to the clerk and will be held 
pending trial.” 

Pending trial New York and New 
Jersey discussed which State was to 
have custody of the person of Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann. 


EXPLOSIVES: Bridgeport Taken Off 
Tenter-Hooks Over Stolen Powder 


Bridgeport, Conn., has its quota of 
facetious husbands. Last week these 
jokesters kissed their wives breakfast- 
table good-byes and left for their of- 
fices remarking that they might “drop 
in” for dinner. But their wit roused 
only feeble smiles. Wives knew their 
bread-winners really might “drop in” 
—from the sky after being blown to 
bits. For three days the 200,000 inhabi- 
tants of the grimy factory city felt 
they were living on the slopes of a vol- 
cano. 

Bridgeport’s volcano was man-made. 
One of the city’s oldest industries is 
the Remington Arms Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. In addition to seven 
large manufacturing buildings, a block- 
long warehouse, and a private railroad 
line, the company owns a 200-acre 
wooded tract on the outskirts of the 
city. In the thick underbrush nestle 
more than 200 powder storage vaults. 
Alert guards circle the enclosure night 
and day. 

Last week one of these watchmen 
dashed breathless and distraught into 
the office of James H. Chasmar, works 
manager of the Remington Co. Thieves 
had sawed their way into one of the 
steel vaults and made off with 25 
pounds of polnol, the most deadly ex- 
plosive chemists have yet compounded. 
There are only three men in the world 
who know its secret formula. 

Newspapers and radio stations in- 
stantly broadcast pleas for the return 
of the powder, which looks like brown 
granulated sugar and is used to prime 
big shells. Distracted officials explained 
that one pound of the explosive is equal 
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in strength to a ton of ordinary black 
gunpowder. If the ten pea-green canis- 
ters were jarred even slightly, a large 
part of Bridgeport would be blown from 
the map. Only special iron-nerved work- 
ers are permitted to transport the su- 
persensitive explosive. These “powder 
monkeys” are not allowed to ride in 
any vehicle. They must carry their 
murderous burden with a delicate, cat- 
like stride. 

For three days and nights Bridgeport 
held its breath while police, Federal 
agents, and a small army of unem- 
ployed tiptoed the length and breadth 
of the town. Finally hawk-eyed Wil- 
liam B. Nichols, chief of police of near- 
by Stratford, removed some carefully 
arranged ferns from a rock ledge in a 
swamp not 600 feet from the storage 
reservation. A perspiring policeman 
gingerly lifted out three cans. The 
rest of the “touchiest” explosive known 
to science was unearthed a few feet 
away. 

When word was spread, Bridgeport 
again breathed naturally. It had been 
the city’s biggest scare since the war 
when an explosion at the Remington 
plant made citizens fear a German 
aerial attack was beginning. 

Complete mystery surrounds the 
identity and purpose of the polnol 
thieves who risked the lives of half a 
city for a $75 haul. 


. 
VETERANS: Bold Words Demand 


Bonus at V.F.W. Convention 


Whenever American veterans don 
gay uniforms for a national conven- 
tion, guardians of the Federal budget 
grimly tighten their grip on the govern- 
ment’s purse strings. To them a veter- 
ans’ convention means just another at- 
tempt to start a raid on the Treasury. 

Last week Louisville’s broad streets 
resounded to the tramp of ex-soldiers. 
Uniforms of red and burgundy and blue 
and gold flashed in Kentucky sunlight 
as bands and bugle corps blared away. 
They heralded the thirty-fifth annual 
encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Hardly had the 3,000 soldier-dele- 
gates packed into Louisville’s massive 
cut-stone Memorial Auditorium when 
up popped the bonus issue, that per- 
ennial bane of budget-balancers. Rep- 
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resentative Wright Patman of Texas 
climbed onto the gigantic stage... En- 
thusiastically he shouted promises) to 
do his utmost to get the next Congress 
to pay the soldiers’ bonus immediately 
in $2,200,000,000 worth of greenbacks. 

Senator Arthur Robinson of Indiana, 
the Senate’s leading veteranite, pledged 
himself to back up the move—if he is 
re-elected. Speaker after speaker bel- 
lowed for the bonus. Finally the cheer- 
ing convention approved a resolution 
calling for immediate payment. 

In Washington frowns creased the 
brows of New Dealers who had per- 
suaded themselves the bonus would not 
be an issue in the 1935 Congress. So 
many State conventions of the Ameri- 
can Legion had called for bonus pay- 
ments, that the national convention in 
Miami late this month seemed likely to 
follow suit. With the V. F. W. also 
in the fight, the powerful veterans 
lobbies in Washington would surely 
force Congressmen to the limit. 

Bonus battles have raged on Capitol 
Hill every year since 1924, when Con- 
gress overrode a Coolidge veto of a 
promise to give bonuses in 1945 to all 
World War veterans—whether or not 
they served overseas. Presidents 


Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt pointed 
out that asking immediate payment is 
like demanding payment of a twenty- 
year endowment policy before it ma- 
Congressmen debated the ques- 
Last Spring the House 


tures. 
tion each year. 
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of Representatives pushed through the 
Patman bill for immediate payment. 

Last week President Roosevelt again 
saw the word “bonus” in bold hand- 
writing on the wall. To the opening 
session of the V. F. W. convention he 
flashed a plea for “subordination of 
everything to ... the welfare of our 
great nation.” 

It had no apparent effect. The 
President’s telegram was just “heifer 
dust,” shouted Gen. Smedley Butler, 
grizzled ex-Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, in the course of a militant 
speech urging ex-soldiers to “get busy.” 

Before the delegates boarded trains 
for home, the General’s speech had al- 
most outranked the bonus as a conven- 
tion issue. Pinch-hitting for Repre- 
sentative Ernest Lundeen of Minne- 
sota, who failed to show up in time 
for his speech, General Butler scowled 
when he mounted the platform and 
eyed the microphones which were to 
carry his words over a National Broad- 
casting Co. network. “I can’t speak 
your language, my language, soldier’s 
language with these deodorizers turned 
on,” he said. 

The General’s penchant for profanity 
was known to watchful radio officials. 
He was once cut off the air in Phila- 
delphia. Station WCAO in Baltimore 
permitted him to speak in 1931 only 
after he promised to limit himself to 
two “hells” and three “damns” every 
ten minutes. 

For the first ten minutes of his speech 
last week General Butler steered clear 
of Butleresque language, except for a 
sprinkling of “damns” and one “red- 
light district.” 

Then he continued: 
Sylvania, the lousiest State in the 
Union . . . I have ridden all over the 
State and I have seen Americans of the 
soldier class living in coke ovens; 
400,000 of them hungry in Philadelphia 
while ‘you fellows out here are making 
fertilizer out of food. This is not a 
speech against _the government. No, 
sir. I am simply pointing out...” 

At that point the General’s hoarse 
baritone left the air, and listeners 
heard the tinkle of a studio piano for 
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the 44% minutes left in the broadcast 
period. Nate C. Lord, manager of the 
Louisville station, explained the ‘“fer- 
tilizer” reference was too coarse for 
radio ears. Quickly he had yanked a 
plug from the station’s control board 
and switched on a studio pianist. 

When delegates learned that “Bat- 
tling Butler” had been cut off, they 
passed a resolution approving the 
action. His language, they felt, might 
have seemed objectionable “to a mixed 
radio audience.” Later, when they 
heard the General’s feelings were hurt, 
they passed another resolution con- 
demning NBC. 

As he clambered aboard a bus for 
Superior, Wis., General Butler brusque- 
ly voiced his reaction. “I’ve never got- 
ten through a speech on the air yet,” 
he growled. “They allow anybody in 
the world to abuse the soldiers, but if 
anybody takes the soldiers’ part they 
cut him off.” 


HOUSING: 700 Families Trek to 
Sunny Knickerbocker Village 


“I was tempted to swap the Empire 
State Building ...” said former Gov. 
Al Smith of New York last week. 
Mr. Smith, boss of the still unfilled 
skyscraper, was envious of Knicker- 
bocker Village, largest model-housing 
project yet completed on the recovery 
program. The genial politician learned 
that the low-priced dwellings were 98 
per cent rented. 

To the 5,000 spectators at the for- 
mal opening of the village it seemed as 
though a magic wand had been waved 
over New York’s lower East Side. 
There the model-housing project 
bloomed like a rare flower_on an ash 
dump. Casual visitors to.New York 
rarely see this broken-down district 
which lies only a stone’s throw from 
the city’s world-applauded skyscrapers. 
But housing experts from foreign coun- 
tries often come, see and denounce the 
quarter as the worst human warren in 
the world, exceeding even London’s no- 
torious Limehouse district. 





Two years ago Fred F. French, en- 
terprising builder-landlord, persuaded 
former President Hoover’s much-moot- 
ed Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
lend him $8,000,000 to build Knicker- 
bocker Village. As a youth Mr. French 
had known extreme poverty. Memories 
stimulated his efforts to provide airy, 
sunny apartment-homes at cheap prices. 
Despite false starts and building-trade 
strikes construction progressed rapidly. 

All last week uniformed attendants 
with K.V.’s on their sleeves were busy 
helping 700 families to get settled. 
Scores of overflowing moving vans 
groaned to a stop before the severely 
plain 12-story, red-brick buildings. 
Tenants were delighted with automatic 
elevators and refrigerators. They gazed 
approvingly at shiny parquet floors. 

Last week on the site of the former 
“lung block,” where the rate of tuber- 
culosis was once scandalously high, the 
city fathers dedicated the new develop- 
ment. They proudly inspected the neat 
apartments, where each clean, sunny 
room rents for an average of only 
$12.50 a month. The dream of many 
idealists had become a brick-and-steel 
reality. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS: Yates Jumps 
Mr. Ickes’s Gun by Resigning 


Last week by submarine cable there 
was enacted a little melodrama of 
“You’re fired!” “You can’t fire me— 
I quit!” Harold L. Ickes, determined 
Secretary of the Interior, appeared in 
the role of boss, and Paul C. Yates, 
lean executive assistant to Gov. Paul 
M. Pearson of the Virgin Islands, played 
the quick-witted employe. The scene 
shifted alternately from Secretary 
Ickes’s formal office in the white mar- 
ble Interior Department Building to 
America’s emerald island possession 12 
the West Indies. 

Since the New Deal decided to con- 
vert the verdant isles (Americas 
“poorhouse,” according to Mr. Hoover) 
into a self-sustaining economic unit, 
underground rumblings have drifted up 
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from the Caribbean to Washington. 
Last week the rumblings crescendoed 
into charges of disloyalty, inefficiency, 
and insubordination which flew with 
the force of brickbats. 

In words chosen for strength rather 
than politeness the Secretary of the 
Interior ordered Mr. Yates to hurry 
home to Washington where he could 
read a series of charges against him. 
At the same time irate Mr. Ickes an- 
nounced the resignation of the Govern- 
or’s assistant. 

At St. Thomas, V. I., Mr. Yates, a 
former Hearst reporter with a nose for 
news, looked quizzically at the order 
for his withdrawal. He then charged 
Governor Pearson with ignoring his 
constructive suggestions. Labeling con- 
ditions in the islands “corrupt” and “dis- 
graceful,” he informed Mr. Ickes that 
his radiogram summoning him to a 
“drumhead court martial” arrived too 
late. His resignation was already in 
the mail. 

The incident again turned the spot- 
light of. publicity on mild-mannered 
Governor Pearson, a Hoover appointee. 
Critics have stressed his inability to 
pring the bankrupt possessions out of 
the red. Native factions also are 
aligned against the Republican official. 
Last August an angry crowd of natives 
milled about the Governor’s gate and 
bellowed: “Resign!” 

Meanwhile politicians discerned the 
figure of James A. Farley, the Demo- 
crats’ patronage potentate, complacent- 
ly waiting to put a died-in-the-wool 
Democrat in the Governor’s chair. 


+ 
“PROPAGANDA:” Hull Protests 
Merry-Go-Round Cable Orgy 


Secretary of State Hull’s normally 
calm, brown eyes blazed with sultry 
rage last Saturday. His usual cool 
dignity vanished. He stormed furiously 
at the Agence Havas, gigantic French 
press association. The continental news 
agency, he charged, was conducting a 
systematic campaign to discredit the 
United States in South America. 

To prove his point, Mr. Hull cited a 
dispatch Havas had sent to the Latin- 
American newspapers it serves. Havas 
reported that Assistant Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles had told the 
Chilean Ambassador in Washington 
that the United States opposed the 
League of Nations’ intervention in the 
bloody war between Bolivia and Para- 
suay. 

Sumner Welles had said nothing of 
the sort, snapped Mr. Hull. 

Had the Secretary of State investi- 
gated fully, he would have discovered 
that the story actually originated very 
near his own Washington backyard. 
He could have traced it to the gossipy 
typewriter of Drew Pearson, co-author 
of “Washington Merry-Go-Round,” and 
Son of the Virgin Islands’ Governor. 

Mr. Hull would have found that Pear- 
Son, in addition to manifold news-snoop- 
ing activities, also worked for Havas. 
A fortnight ago Pearson’s sharp nose 
caught the scent of a conference be- 
tween Mr. Welles and Senor Don Man- 


uel Trucco, Chile’s white-pompadoured 
Ambassador. Pearson promptly pounded 
out a cable to Havas. Mr. Welles, he 
wrote, had told Senor Trucco that the 
American Government felt the League 
“had no right to intervene” in the Cha- 
co dispute at this time, when there was 
a good prospect of peace without Euro- 
pean aid. 

Three days later Honore Roigt, 
Havas Paris staff man, rewrote Pear- 
son’s cable and shot it down to Rio de 
Janeiro. Under Roigt’s rewrite, the 
story had grown. Now an introductory 
paragraph stated that Latin-American 
circles in Paris were amazed at such 
American hostility to the League. It 
caught the sharp eye of an American 
diplomat and brought the cable com- 
panies more business. The diplomat 
cabled Mr. Hull in Washington, Mr. 
Hull blew up, and Mr. Pearson flashed 
another cable to Havas. 


’ 
SHIPPING: Navy Checks Safety 


Devices on American Vessels 


Lt. Comdr. Ernest von Heimburg of 
the United States Navy locked up his 
desk in the Bureau of Navigation in 
Washington last week and hurried to 
New York City. There he hustled to 
Pier 60, North River, and boarded the 
United States Line’s President Hard- 
ing. A few minutes later grimy tugs 
nuzzled against the liner’s steel sides, 
gently shunted her into the channel, 
and started her on the way to Cobh, 
Ireland. 

Commander von Heimburg did not 
strut his gold braid in front of the 
President Harding’s 208 passengers. 
Deep below decks, he prowled about in- 
specting bulkheads and fire alarms. 


Later, up on deck, he looked over life- 
boats and their launching tackle and 
pawed among life preservers. 

Still his work was not done: As the 
ship plowed eastward along the North 
Atlantic ship lanes, he watched boat 
drills, fire drills, and life preserver 
drills. The naval officer judged the 
merchantman’s crew by the navy’s 
rigid standards of discipline. 

Commander von Heimburg was the 
first of 25 naval officers to be detailed 
to ships of the United States Merchant 
Marine. Cooperation between the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Navy 
Department brought this move to re- 
duce the possibility of another Morro 
Castle disaster. This week Commander 
von Heimburg retraced his journey on 
the United States liner Washington, 
and Lt. Comdr. W. G. Ludlow headed 
for South America on the Munson 
liner Munargo. 


® During the three weeks that govern- 
ment steamboat inspectors have been 
digging into the facts bearing on the 
Morro Castle tragedy, the mother of 
the ill-fated ship’s acting captain, Wil- 
liam F. Warms, worried and brooded at 
her home in Jersey City, N. J. Last 
week as the investigation closed, she 
died from a paralytic stroke. 


® In.San Francisco Capt. Robert E. 
Carey, master of the Dollar liner Presi- 
dent Cleveland, chuckled. Four of his 
deck officers had criticized his handling 
of his ship, one of those that answered 
the Morro Castle’s call for help. When 
the ship arrived at the West Coast port 
last week, the line announced com- 
plete exoneration of the Cleveland’s 
master. Captain Carey’s massive 
double chin shook gleefully as two of 
the four officers were relieved from 
duty under him. 
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William Warms, Acting Captain, Testifies at Morro Castle Inquiry 
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BRITAIN: 


Tories, Sensing ‘‘Value of Historic 


Continuity,”’ Defy Laborites’ Plan for Socialism 


In the huge Garrick Theatre at 
Southport, Lancashire, last week, the 
usual vaudeville turns and cinema 
thrillers were missing. Instead, a cast 
of British politicians moved in for the 
annual Laborite conference. 

Walter R. Smith, 62, stocky party 
chairman, acted as master of cere- 
monies. He opened the performance 
with a scathing attack on fascism. 

The audience “razzed’? an odd Mutt- 
and-Jeff team, 6-foot Lord Marley and 
4-foot 9 Ellen (Red Nell) Wilkinson. 
The gray-haired peer and the auburn- 
haired feminist have been serving on a 
committee for relief of German and 
Austrian workers. Laborites claimed the 
committee took orders from Paris Reds. 

In an impassioned monologue Lord 
Marley, Labor whip in the House of 
Lords, insisted that neither he, Red 
Nell, nor the committee had any Com- 
munist link. Delegates nevertheless 
authorized the party executive to dis- 
cipline the pair. 

The Laborites also derided the per- 
formances of Sir Stafford Cripps, ex- 
treme Left-Winger who came prepared 
to steal the show. He demanded that 
Labor vote to nationalize industry by 
an almost confiscatory decree. The La- 
borites roared him down. 

In contrast to Sir Stafford’s Red ex- 
travaganza the program adopted by 
the conference seemed a sickly pink. It 
provided for the gradual socialization 
of banking, public utilities, agriculture, 
textiles, shipping, and engineering by 
acts of Parliament if Labor gains con- 
trol. The House of Lords would be 
abolished only if it blocked the new 
laws. Private owners would receive 
fair compensation. Boards of experts, 
appointed by the government, would 
administer the industries seized. 





ACME 
Lord Marley (Left), Who Told the Labor Party Conference There 
Was Nothing Red About Him or Ellen Wilkinson (Center) 


In Bristol, meanwhile, 2,000 Conserv- 
ative delegates swarmed about the 
carved Corinthian pillars of Colston 
Hall, a graystone structure devoted not 
to vaudeville but to music. Disdainfully 
ignoring Labor’s threats, Tories voted 
to rejuvenate the moribund Lords by 
restoring their ancient powers. 

Playing his perennial role of gloom- 
dispenser, Brig. Gen. Sir Henry Page 
Croft warned the government of the 
dangers of its Indian home-rule policy. 
While Tory leaders held their breath, a 
vote was counted. By the slim majority 
of 23, Tories upheld their government. 

Then Lord Lloyd, a handsome and 
well-traveled peer, moved “that this 
conference desires to record its grave 
anxiety over the inadequacy of provi- 
sions made for imperial defense.” 

Approved, the resolution brought a 
prompt and soothing reply from Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer. “We have not made public the 
details of our plans . .” he said. 
“But we believe we have struck a bal- 
ance between undue panicky haste on 
the one hand, and apathy which may 
lead to dangerous consequences on the 
other.” 

Stanley Baldwin, lord president of 
the Conservatives’ council drove home 
the conference’s defiance of Labor’s 
dream of socialism. “We Tories,” he 
said in the closing speech, “as part of 
our heritage, have a profound sense of 
the value of historic continuity.” 


PROSPERITY: Exchequer Chancellor 


Takes a Pleased Look at Business 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and prosperity to the public purse.” 

Sir Kynaston Studd, acting Lord 
Mayor of London, proposed the toast 
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at the annual City dinner for merchants 
and bankers. The historic Mansion 
House gleamed with coats of arms and 
Union Jacks. Bewigged footmen in 
wine-colored livery stood behind the 
speakers’ table. 


In intense silence, Neville Chamber. 
lain got up to report on business con. 
ditions. In cheerful mood the Chan- 
cellor interspersed his remarks with 
phrases like ‘delivered the goods” and 
“T'll say for the umpteenth time.” Pro- 
duction figures were up, he said. He 
found marked improvement in textiles, 
chemicals, shipbuilding, engineering, 
and the building trade. The one dark 
spot in his gay picture was tariff-rid- 
den international trade. 

British critics, he boasted, could no 
longer contrast poverty at home with 
“glowing prosperity” abroad. “How- 
ever,” he added, diplomatically men- 
tioning no names, “I rather deprecate 
these comparisons between one coun- 
try and another whether they are for 
us or against us. Conditions are never 
the same, and it may well be that what 
is right and proper for an old, highly 
developed country like ours is quite un- 
suitable for a newer community whose 
people are less experienced and per- 
haps less patient than ours.” 


TELEPHONES: Scots Stand in Line 
To Take Advantage of New Low Rate 


Proverbially residents of Aberdeen, 
the gleaming granite city between the 
Don and the Dee, pinch their pennies 
even harder than other Scots. 

One evening last week they gobbled 
their high tea of scones and haggis. 
Then they waited. Promptly at 7, 
those with telephones reached for the 
instruments. In postoffices calculating 
townsmen formed long queues near 
telephone boxes. Many waited two 
hours while swamped operators cleared 
the wires. 


This was because Sir Kingsley Wood, 
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Neville Chamberlain: “Struck a Bal- 
ance Between Haste and Apathy 
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Britain’s broad-shouldered Postmaster 
General, had lowered the telephone 
rate. After 7 P. M. he permitted all 
residents of the United Kingdom to 
talk to any part of the islands for 1 
shilling (25 cents), a fifth of former 
tolls in some cases. The day rate he 
reduced to 4 shillings. 

Next day, Britons laughed. Nowhere 
was the new rate so popular as in 
Aberdeen. 

o 


GERMANY: Hitler Sends Goering 
A Big Six-Wheeled Mercedes 


A Berlin wit, describing a new in- 
formal uniform ordered by Gen. Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering, said it bore 
three embossed gold stars on the left 
breast but that the rest of the costume 
was “just ordinary gold.” Similar 
shafts have been leveled at the bulky 
Aviation Minister’s automobiles, which 
match his finery. For ordinary driv- 
ing he uses a light-blue Horch “12,” 
capable of 90 miles an hour, or a black 
supercharged Mercedes. 

Last week Herr Hitler’s chief lieu- 
tenant, whose multifarious titles in- 
clude Reich Forest Master and Reich 
Master of the Hunt, appeared in his 
new cross-country model—a gift from 
the Reich Leader. It is a six-wheel, 
seven-passenger Mercedes painted light 
gray and powered with an _ eight- 
cylinder, 110-horsepower engine. 

Its two pairs of rear wheels are in- 
dependently sprung so that either pair 
can sink into a depression or bounce 
over a hillock. General Goering ex- 
pects the car, which has brackets and 
pockets for guns and ammunition, to 
speed his search for game. 

Berlin’s wags recalled that when he 
drove his other Mercedes into a truck 
Aug. 14, he suffered painful cuts and 
bruises. They suggested that Herr Hit- 
ler gave him the new $12,000 machine 
in order to keep him off the public 
roads. 


AUSTRIA: Verbal Guns Fired at 
Nazis; a “Spy” Goes to Jail 


Dr. Franz Sonnleithner, 29, blond, 
cultivated, and prominent as the grand- 
nephew of Austria’s greatest dramatic 
poet, Franz Grillparzer, was mysteri- 
ously missing last week. At the For- 
eign Office, where his job was decoding 
secret messages, no one had seen him 
for six days. 

Authorities dispelled the mystery. 
They held Dr. Sonnleithner as a spy. 
He had decoded diplomatic correspond- 
ence and public-security orders and 
sold them to Nazis, police charged. 
They also seized his wife, a Salzburg 
bank clerk, and his sister, twice a 
patient in insane asylums. A dark, 
heavy-set police officer, Gottlieb Kern, 
31, went to jail as an accomplice. 

The day the arrest was made public 
the Ministry of the Interior released 
the long-heralded “Brown Book” called 
A Contribution to the History of the 
July Rebellion and its Causes.” It 
holds Germany responsible for the Nazi 
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Cathedral Square at Milan, Where Mussolini Told 
300,000 Italians What He Thought of Their Neighbors 


putsch which resulted in the assassi- 
nation of Chancellor Engelbert Dollifuss. 
The Austrian Nazi movement, it argues, 
owed its strength and importance to 
material aid supplied from Germany. 
Photographs bolstered the text, indicat- 
ing that explosives used in the putsch 
originated in the Reich. 


Still held without trial, 137 Nazi 
prisoners who took part in the putsch 
journeyed under guard to the Woellers- 
dorf concentration camp. 


Col. Franz von Papen, German Min- 
ister at Vienna, hastened back from a 
Hungarian visit to protest against the 
book. When his dark blue Horch 
cabriolet drew up at the Legation in 
the Metternichgasse, two antlers swung 
from the radiator. Trophies of the 
hunt, they were meant as an answer to 
reports that the Colonel had carried on 
diplomatic intrigue in Hungary. 


ITALY: Il Duce Gives Milanese 
His Views on His Neighbors 


Jaunting through industrial northern 
Italy, Premier Benito Mussolini last 
week lingered three days in Milan, 
where shortly after the war he aban- 
doned socialism to found fascism. 


The city gave him a riotous welcome. 
Loyal Fascists pasted up 350,000 wel- 
coming posters and flew 800,000 flags. 
Il Duce spoke in the Piazza del Duomo, 
the great square before the cathedral, 
where two’ new fountains now flank 
the monument to Victor Emmanuel. 


A crowd of 300,000 jammed the 
square and overflowed into side streets. 
The Premier, blinking in the blinding 
sunlight, reviewed Italy’s relations with 
her neighbors. “Our relations with 
France,” he said, “have very greatly 
improved in recent times.” The audience 
roared applause. 


“Your reactions to this speech of 
mine are so intelligent,” he continued, 
“that they prove to me that, while it is 
true that diplomatic action must be 
secret, it is possible to speak freely on 
foreign politics to a great people.” 


Those who regard Italy’s Austrian 
policy as imperialistic, he cried, are ei- 
ther ignorant or “lie, knowing they lie.” 
Relations with Switzerland were satis- 
factory. To Germany he tossed a warn- 
ing that “certain German circles must 
cease giving the impression that Ger- 
many wants to alienate herself from 
Europe.” 


For Yugoslavia, where newspapers 
recently declared that Italians’ coward- 
ice during the World War caused the 
defeat at Caporetto, Il Duce had only 
threats. “Italy, which is a strong na- 
tion,” he said, “again offers. Yugoslavia 
the possibility of an understanding, the 
first necessary condition of which is 
that Yugoslavia cease casting doubt on 
the valor and bravery of the Italian 
Army.” 

Thousands of police from other cities 
supplemented the Milan forces during 
the Premier’s visit. Hundreds of po- 
litical suspects, who might have an- 
noyed the city’s guest, spent the three 
days in jail. 
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JAPAN: War Lords Look East and 
West, Demand 3,000 Planes 


When Gen. Sadao Araki, former 
sauce-factory clerk, retired as War 
Minister last January after an attack 
of pneumonia, peaceful-minded Japa- 
nese smiled with satisfaction. The thin 
little saber-rattler, a master at whip- 
ping the populace into a patriotic 
frenzy, had virtually dominated the 
government. His successor, Gen. Sen- 
juro Hayashi, assured the Diet the 
army would keep out of politics. 

Last week the Diet had reason to 
think that General Araki was coming 
back to power. While Hayashi was 
away on an inspection trip, 160,000 
pamphlets poured out of the red-brick 
War Office in Tokyo. They announced: 
“War is the father of creation, the 
mother of civilization.” 

War Minister Hayashi denied author- 
ship. But Lt. Gen. Toranosuke Hashi- 
moto, Vice Minister of War, admitted 
the pamphlets represented the army’s 
views. A clean-shaven, likable officer 
who distinguished himself in the Rus- 
so-Japanese war, he frankly admires 
the fiercely mustached Araki. 

The pamphlets’ anonymous author 
asserted Japan has only 1,000 war 
planes—about half the number Western 
experts believe she possesses. She may 
be attacked, the pamphleteer declared, 
by the Soviet Union and the United 
States, with 3,000 planes each, assisted 
by China, with 500 machines. He ar- 
gued the island empire must increase 


her air force to at least 3,000 ships. 
After viewing American naval con- 
struction with the usual official alarm, 
the writer hinted that the Japanese 
Army contemplates a Fascist program. 
“It is desirable for the people to 
abandon the selfish, individualistic eco- 
nomic sense, to awaken to moral prin- 
ciples, and to hasten to establish an 
economy embodying the empire’s ideals 
. . . The military wants the national 
consciousness built up sufficiently to 
prevent radical thoughts from gaining 
a foothold in people’s minds. It would 
cultivate the spirit of personal sacrifice 
in which the country’s welfare alone 
counts, while ruling out extreme inter- 
nationalism and individualism.” 


The war talk hammered down lead- 
ing shares on the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change an average of 2 yen (57.7 cents 
currently). No statement came from 
Araki, who is councilor to the army 
General Staff, and who works off sur- 
plus belligerency in bamboo-sword at- 
tacks on a dummy in his Tokyo garden. 


Diet members recognized the War 
Office pronouncement as an attempt to 
force them to approve fat army and 
navy budgets. They denounced it as 
further militarist meddling. From 
Washington General Araki and his fel- 
low war lords got unexpected aid. Brig. 
Gen. William Mitchell (see page 27), 
testifying before the Federal Aviation 
Commission, urged the United States 
to build planes which can cruise 6,000 
miles, plus 50 dirigibles capable of de- 
stroying Japan “within a couple of days.” 
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ashi When He Last Assured the Japan- 
Army Would Keep Out of Politics 


FRANCE: The Provinces Express 
Their Approval of Doumergue 


With Communists and Socialists 
united to combat what they call the 
Fascist tendencies of Premier Gaston 
Doumergue, France nervously awaited 
the results of last Sunday’s cantona] 
elections. 

All Frenchmen trooped to the polls, 
except residents of the Seine, which in- 
cludes Paris. They were voting for 
the general councils which administer 
88 French departments. 

Although the councilors have some 
voice in the election of Senators, they 
spend most of their time dispensing 
poor relief and arguing about traffic 
regulations. 

Even so, the election was significant, 
Results would indicate the Premier’s 
hold in the provinces. Last week, in 
a country-wide broadcast, M. Dov- 
mergue appealed to the nation for sup- 
port. 

“We must choose,” he said gravely, 
“between order and disorder, between 
suppression of our liberties and their 
maintenance, between internal peace 
and civil war productive of foreign war. 
I am only telling the plain truth.” 

Early returns indicated that the Pre- 
mier had held his own, though the en- 
dorsement was not overwhelming. 
Those of his Ministers who ran were 
reelected. The Socialist-Communist 
group lost five seats to the Right. 


COURT OPENS: Their Honors Glower, 
Demand “Justice” From Their Chief 


Lawyers in black gowns with little 
white dickies and magistrates in ermine 
paraded around the Palace of Justice 
in the heart of old Paris last week. 
They were there for the opening of the 
Fall court. According to ancient cus- 
tom the Minister of Justice was to pre- 
side at the opening ceremonies. This 
dignitary was Henri Cheron, and the 
lawyers were laying for him. 


When M. Doumergue named the 
white-bearded, round-cheeked politician 
to the Justice post, the Premier is said 
to have remarked: ‘He’s honest, if sol- 
emn and ridiculous.” 

On M. Cheron’s billowing lap rests 
the duty of seeing justice done in the 
Stavisky case. It is his job to solve the 
mystery of the death of Judge Albert 
Prince. Recently France was outraged 
when the Minister published a police re- 
port which suggested Judge Prince 
committed suicide. 

Lawyers and the judge’s colleagues 
on the bench shared the public’s indig- 
nation and planned a demonstration 
against M. Cheron. Forewarned, he 
never showed up for the ceremonies. 

“Justice! Justice!” roared the 
thwarted lawyers. Before the memor- 
ial to judges who died for France they 
placed a wreath inscribed: “In mem- 
ory of Judge Prince, murdered.” 

“The Minister of Justice,” blazed the 
Paris daily, Journal des Debats, “the 
head of the nation’s judiciary, has suc- 
ceeded in uniting against himself, al- 
most completely, the judges and law- 
yers of France.” 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: First 


Lady Has Her 50th Birthday 


“How,” exclaimed friends after the 
1932 election, “will Eleanor ever sub- 
merge herself and all her interest> in 
the White House?” 

By Inauguration Day they knew the 
answer. The new First Lady had no 
intention of submerging herself. Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt made the 
White House her headquarters, but con- 
tinued to buzz about the country as she 
was doing at 20. This Thursday, when 
her fiftieth birthday overtook her, she 
was still buzzing. 

Moving from the Governor’s quarters 
in Albany to the Presidential Mansion 
upset nothing in her life. With an 82- 
year-old guide she was poking about 
Washington’s slums sixteen days after 
her husband’s inaugural. In June she 
enjoyed the New Yorker’s cartoon 
of two miners gazing down a gallery 
and ejaculating: “For gosh sakes, here 
comes Mrs. Roosevelt!”” In August she 
actually was in a West Virginia mine. 

She has visited penitentiaries and 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps. In 
Puerto Rico last Spring she knocked 
at the doors of tumble-down shacks, 
asking: “Please may we come in and 
see your house?” 

She no longer teaches three days a 
week at the Todhunter School in New 
York, but she does try to visit her Tod- 
hunter current events class (called 
“Happenings”’) at least once a month 
during the Winter. She uses her radio 
and writing contracts to give the nation 
lessons in subjects that interest her— 
child labor, discrimination against 
married women in industry, and scores 
of other things. 

“Here comes Mrs. Roosevelt!” At any 
time she is likely to turn up at the 
wheel of her blue Buick convertible 
coupe—as far north as Canada’s Gaspe 
Peninsula, as far south as Warm 
Springs, Ga. She is forever popping 
out of transcontinental airplanes or 
emerging from midnight trains. 

Tall and lanky, she is a familiar 
sight striding briskly along Washing- 
ton streets with no companion but 
Meggie, her ancient Scottie. New York 
taxi drivers are accustomed to her dart- 
ing out of doorways and hailing them. 

Trips to see her scattered family ac- 
count for perhaps a third of the 68,000 
miles she has traveled since Mar. 4, 
1933. The other two-thirds have been 
for investigating conditions she be- 
lieves might be bettered. 

On her Puerto Rican trip she was 
presented with a scroll. She was de- 
lighted to discover that the English 
message composed by a Spanish clerk 
thanked her for “prying into” the is- 
land’s affairs. 

Her “prying” has its results. An ex- 
cellent reporter she comes home and 
tells the President what she sees and 
hears. After her visit to coal fields near 
Morgantown, W. Va., coal operators 
were immediately ordered to sign their 
NRA code. 


She does so much because she lives 
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Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt: Fond of Jokes About Herself 


largely by routine. In the morning the 
telephone in her tiny blue bedroom 
awakens her long before the rest of the 
White House is stirring. Next come 
calisthenics—in the big room that was 
Mrs. Hoover’s bedroom but is now a 
sitting room (“It was so large it took 
too long to dress there’’). 

Gathering up her bathrobe, she runs 
down two flights of stairs, plunges into 
the swimming pool, churns about, 
crawls out, and is soon back upstairs 
dressing. She takes her coffee and 
toast for breakfast, not because she 
likes them, but “the doctor says it’s 
good for me.” 

Quick-fire conferences about visitors 
with the chief usher, with the house- 
keeper about menus, and with Malvina 
Thompson Scheider, her _ secretary, 
about her mail of 300 to 400 letters a 
day, come next. Monday mornings she 
holds her press conference. Other days 
she receives delegations or breezes off 
to investigate slums or school lunch- 
rooms. 

She likes people of every description. 
Always the gracious hostess she will 
contentedly sandwich visits of her 
mother-in-law’s aristocratic friends be- 
tween chats with fishermen or school- 
boys. 


Mrs. Roosevelt takes an almost 
roguish delight in mixing different 
types. Yet she is anything but thought- 
less of other people. She babies Louis 
Howe, the President’s secretary, and 
selects his clothes as she does the 
President’s. The ever-present knitting 
she picks up in her few moments of 
leisure is often a sweater for some 
friend’s baby. She likes both children 
and animals. 

“Your dog looks thin,’”’ she remarked 
to an official in the midst of his flowery 
welcome to her on her arrival in a 
Puerto Rican village. 

Butt of almost as many jokes as 
Ford’s Model T, Eleanor Roosevelt 
hears most of them through the Wash- 
ington newspaper women whom she 
has made her fast friends. Probably 
no one enjoys them more than she does. 

She also gets plenty of letters criti- 
cizing her for not being “dignified” and 
typically First Ladylike. 

“T tell the writers,” she says, “that 
I feel they have a perfect right to their 
opinion, and I am sorry if I offend 
them, but I feel that if I did not do 
what I thought was right, I should not 
be true to myself, for no one can live 
according to some other person’s con- 
ception of what is proper.” 
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BASEBALL: Cardinals and Tigers 
Slug It Out for the Pennant 


The baseball world had hysterics last 
week. In Panama, in Puerto Rico, and 
Havana, crowds filled streets to hear 
microphones blast cable translations of 
the see-saw series between the St. Louis 
Cardinals and the Detroit Tigers. 

Japanese newspapers shipped sport 
writers to this country to cover the 
year’s diamond drama. Every after- 
noon for seven days taxi drivers in 
American cities, fans in barber shops, 
stores, and homes turned radio dials to 
hear play-by-play descriptions, spon- 
sored by Henry Ford at a net profit to 
baseball of $100,000. 

This was no ordinary World Series. 
It was played partly in Detroit. That 
city, pennant-starved for 25 years— 
since the days of Taft, the first Presi- 
dent interested in baseball—became a 
baseball-crazed city that could talk of 
nothing but runs, hits, and errors. 
Schools were closed so children could 
“listen in.” Foremen in automobile 
plants winked at workers who faked 
sick excuses which left them off for the 
ball game. Daily at Navin Field 50,000 
hot dogs marched down the throats of 
excited fans. 

Day and night, through traffic-jam- 
med streets, shouting hawkers sold 
huge quantities of badges, banners, and 
stickers. Civic organizations showered 
gifts on the home-town players: $125 
suits, $20 shoes, wrist watches, foun- 
tain pens, radios, shirts, and overcoats. 
Someone gave Mickey Cochrane, De- 
troit’s manager, a $500 refrigerator. 
The manager also received an automo- 
bile, as did Charley Gehringer, second 
base star, and Schoolboy Rowe, pitcher. 

St. Louis, home of five of the last 
nine World Series, was almost as ex- 
cited as Detroit. Their Cardinals’ late 
September drive to the National League 
pennant stirred fans’ imaginations. 
They went wild over the team’s leading 
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pitchers, Dizzy and Daffy Dean, who 
became overnight color attractions ri- 
valing Babe Ruth in his prime. Dizzy 
Dean, bragging spokesman for his 
family, received an autographed ball 
from Henry Ford, good luck telegrams 
from leading citizens, fan letters from 
girl-worshipers, and a police guard so 
no one could kidnap him. 

Not to be outdone, Detroit detectives 
protected Schoolboy Rowe, the Tiger’s 
6-feet-4 mound ace, to make sure that 
neither ransom-seekers nor St. Louis 
gangster fans harmed him. 


First GamE: Manager Cochrane de- 
cided that Rowe, winner of sixteen 
straight games during the regular 
season, was too inexperienced to pitch 
the World Series opener. Alvin Crow- 
der, Washington cast-off, started and 
was knocked out of the box. Fred Mar- 
berry, burly moundsman who suc- 
ceeded Crowder, was no improvement. 
Detroit’s five errors made matters 
worse. Finally Hogsett, an Indian, 
silenced the barrage of St. Louis hits. 
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Frank Frisch: An Error in Strategy 
Almost Put Him in Merkle’s Class 
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Joe (Ducky Wucky) Medwick was the 
afternoon’s slugging star, crashing 2 
home run and three other hits. He tie 
a widely held record of four safeties in 
one World Series game. 

The big hero, however, was Dizzy 
Dean. Though 20 pounds underweight 
from overwork in the last two weeks of 
the season, he had enough left to fire 
fast strikes past batters in the pinches, 
Greenberg hit a home run off Dean, but 
the loose-jointed Cardinal pitcher 
struck out six Tigers and had the game 
under control all the way. The score: 
St. Louis 8, Detroit 3. 

In the clubhouse after the game, 
Dean bummed a cigarette from a 
sports writer and gave him a story in 
return: “I was lousy in there today. 
That curve ball of mine wouldn’t take 
off. It wouldn’t go up or down and as 
a result I had to pitch my head off.” 

That night Dizzy was the star of the 
Grape Nuts radio program broadcast to 
Admiral Byrd in Little America. He 
modestly confided to the Admiral that 
he could pitch every day and always 
win. 


SeconD GAME: Schoolboy Rowe, a 
spinach eater known for his skill at 
golf, basketball, football, tennis, track, 
and boxing, finally made his bow on the 
World Series stage. He stole the show. 
On his left hand he wore his mother’s 
ring but he had more than luck. After 
a shaky start he prevented 26 of the 
last 27 Cardinals who came to bat from 
getting to first base. 

Hallahan whom St. Louis fans call 
Wild Bill when he loses and Sweet 
William when he wins, was almost as 
effective as Rowe. Hallahan had a 2 
to 1 lead going into the ninth inning. 
Then Gerald Walker, a pinch hitter 
whom Manager Cochrane keeps out of 
the regular line-up because he con- 
stantly gets caught off base, singled 
Pete Fox home with the tying run. 
True to form Walker took too large a 
lead off first base and was thrown 
out. 

Lefty Walker, formerly of the New 
York Giants, pitched the final innings 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Most Astonishing Event ie the Series: Dizzy Dean, Put in as a Pinch a Is Knocked Out Racing In- 
to Second Base. Rogell (Center) Has Just Completed His Throw and Dean Staggers Past Him, Going Down Unconscious 
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FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 
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IMPORTANT RESULTS HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME SEASON THIS WEEK’S THIS WEEK’S GAMES AHEAD 
. REC ORD OPPONENT FAVORITE 
INTERSECTIONAL W-L-T 
TEXAS .seeeeeseees 7 Both teams recovered fumbles to score tds, 3-0-0 Oklahoma Texas $.M.U., Tex.Chris., Ark., Tex. A.& M. 
NoTkE DAME «.eeeee 6 Hilliard (T) place-kicked extra winning point. 0-1-0 Purdue Notre Dame Car.Tech., Pitt., Navy, Army, 8.Calif, 
RICE ccecesccccces 14 Rice’s 57-yd. pass and Purdue’s fumble behind 2-0-1 S. Methodist Rice Tex., Ark., Tex. A.& M., Tex.Chris., Baylor. 
PURDUE eeeeeeeere 0 goal gave Texans 2 tds. Surprise victory. 0-1-0 Notre Dame Notre Dame Wis., Car.Tech., Chi.,lowa, Fordham. Ind, 
EAST 
CoLUMBIA ere Lion Barrabas twice plowed through Bulldogs 1-0-0 Vv. ML Columbia Navy, Cornell, Brown, Penn., Syracuse. 
YALE séaeeadvesen oe to tds. Stuck in the mud, Yale flashed air fire- 0-1-0 Penn. Yale Army, Dartmouth, Ga., Princeton, Harvard, 
works for 1 td. 
PITTSBURGH ere Panther backs snarled in vicious slaughter. 2-0-0 8S. California Pitt. Minn., N.Dame, Neb., Navy, Car. Tech. 
West VIRGINIA .eeee 6 Stonewall tackles by Goodwin (W.Va.) end, kept 2-1-0 Wash. & Lee W. Va. Temple, Fordham, G.Wash., Wash.& Jeff, 
score down. 
SOUTHEAST 
TULANE cecccccces 13 In 2d q’ter Bryan snatched fumble, ran 17 yds. 2-0-0 Florida Tulane Ga., Ga.Tech., Miss., Colgate, Ky., La,St. 
AUBURN ceeccecese . O to td. In 3d q’ter Simons passed 15 yds. to 2-1-0 La. State La, State V ‘d’bilt, Ky., Duke, Fla., Ga. 
Hardy over the goal. 
FLORIDA seeeee ree 4] Both romped to 2 tds. in last period. Florida’s 2-0-0 Tulane Tulane N.C.8 Md., Ga., Miss., Auburn, Ga.Tech. 
y. BP. L coeccoes eons 2d q’ter td. proved keen battle’s winning margin. 1-2-0 Wm. & Mary — 2 2 Md., W. & ee £.c.. N.C.G5.. Vas V.M.L 
VANDERBILT = ccccce 27 Catching passes that caromed out of opponents 2-0-0 Cincinnati Vanderbilt Auburn, G.Wash., Tenn., Ala. 
GreorciA TECH ...-- 12 hands, Commodores sailed on to a lucky big 1-1-0 duke Duke Mich, Tulane, Auburn, Ala., Fla., Ga, 
victory. 
Wasn. & LEE.....-. 7 In 2d q’ter after his team’s locomotive march, 3-0-0 W. Va. W. Va. Princeton, V.P.I., Navy, Va., S.C. 
MARYLAND scccceces 0 Sample drove through mud over line. Mattox 1-1-0 Navy Navy V.P.L, Fla., Va., V.M.L, Ind., Georgetown. 
booted extra point. 
NAVY ceccce chnweee 21 Slim, spinning Buzz Bories led tricky Navy team 2-0-0 Maryland Navy Columbia, Penn., N.Dame, Pitt., Army. » 
VIRGINIA ccccccces 6 through puzzled, outguessed Cavaliers. 1-1-0 St. John’s Virginia Dartmouth, V.M.1L., Md., W.& is V.P.L, N.C. 
TENNESSEE ..-ccces 19 N.C. ahead at half, 7-6. Tenn.’s better reserves 2-0-0 Mississippi Tennessee Ala., Pits, Fordham, V’d’bilt, Ky., La. St 
NokTH CAROLINA ... 7 outlasted tiring ‘Forheols in 2d half. Defense 1-1-0 Georgia Georgia Ky., N.C.St., Ga.Tech., Duke, Va. 
star, Barelay (N.¢ 
SovtH CAROLINA ...22 Dedicating its new steel concrete stadium, S.C. 2-0-0 N. Carolina St. N. C. St. V.P.1L, Villanova, Furman. W.& L. 
vy. BE Lvscuwcsnete< 6 slid on a soggy field to a clear-cut triumph. 0-2-0 Columbia Columbia Va., Wm.& Mary, Md., V.P.L. 
SOUTHWEST 
ieeenwGas § ai0teawe 24 A field goal, a deception play, and a 30-yd. pass 2-0-0 Baylor Arkansas La. St., Tex, A.&M., Tex.,Rice,S.M.U., Tex., Tulsa 
Texas CHRISTIAN ...10 won Ark. a scorching uphill battle. 2-1-0 Tulsa Tex. Chris. Tex.A.& M., Tex., Rice, S.M.U., Santa Clara, 
LovIsIANA STATE ...14 Passes filled the air. La. State came from be- 0-0-2 Auburn La. State Ark., V'd’bilt, Miss., Tulane, Tenn., Ore. 
S. METHODIST ..... 14 hind. Tying point was Mickal’s 17th consecu- 2-0-1 Rice Rice Fordham, Tex., Tex.A.& M., Ark., Tex.Chris. 
tive good place kick. 
MIDWEST 
SOWA 8s 0b 2 bbe Sed 20 Iowa’s strong ground marches steadier than 2-0-0 Nebraska Towa Towa St., Minn., at , Purdue, Ohio St, 
NorTHWESTERN ae losers frantic air attacks. lowa seems more potent 1-1-0 Stanford Stanford Ohio St., Wis., IIL, N.Dame, Mich, 
than in years. 
OHIO STATE 2.2.00 2-33 Led by sprinting Frank Boucher (namesake of a 1-0-0 Illinois Ohio St. Colgate, N’western, Chi., Mich., Towa, 
ENOEANA 8 cb bee ess 0 speedy hockeyist) O.S. gave Ind. worst beating 1-1-0 Temple Temple Chi., Iowa, Minn., Md., Purdue. 
since 1916. 
MICHIGAN STATE ....16 First Mich. defeat since 1931. Last year’s 2-0-0 Car. Tech. Mich. St. Marquette, Syracuse, Det., Kan., Tex.A.& M. 
MICHIGAN 4 ce stone 0 champions of the country were pushed around, 0-1-0 Chicago Michigan Ga. Tech.,[11., Minn., Ohio St., N’western, 
outrushed and outplayed. 
MINNESOTA cecccecd® Green cornhuskers completely outclassed. Pug 2-0-0 No Game Pitt., Iowa, Mich., Ind., Chi., Wis. 
NEBRASKA ccccccce 0 Lund. (Minn.) spark plug of machine that rolled 1-1-6 lowa Towa Okla, Pitt, Kan.,’ Mo., Kan.8t. 
up 20 first downs, 420 yds. 
WISCONSIN sce csc 3 Even until end. Then Wis. marched 53 yds. With 1-0-0 S. Dakota St. Wis. Purdue, N.Dame, N’western, Mich., TIL, Minn. 
MARQUETTE .cccccs 0 a minute to go, Pacetti booted a 20-yd. field goal. 0-2-0 Kansas St. Kansas St, Center, Temple, Mich.St., Det. 
COLORADO cosesose © Colorado tore off 14 1st downs, Missouri 11, 0-0-2 Col. Normal Colorado Col. St., Col.Mines, Utah, Denver. 
MISSOURL .escccecese O but neither had punch near goal. 0-0-1 lowa State Iowa St. Chi., Okla, Kan.St., Neb., Kan. 
TULSA cooesccecces © Outplayed in 1st half, Tulsa came back, scoring 3-0-0 Tex. Christian Tex. Chris. G.Wash., Kan.St., Okla. A.& M., Ark. 
SANS conseanded 0 td. on a 29-yd. pass, Dennis to Berry. Dennis 0-1-1 St. Benedict Kansas Kan. St., Okla., Neb., Mich.St., Mo, 
kicked goal. 
FAR WEST 
STANFORD ...eeceee 17 Late Stanford drive, started by Moscrip's field 2-0-1 Northwestern Stanford S.Calif., U.C.L.A., Wash., Calif. 
OREGON STATE .... 0 goal, climaxed by Hamilton’s and Ledbetter’s tds. 1-1-0 Columbia (Ore. ) Ore. St. $.Calif., Wash.St., Wash., Ore., U.C.L.A, 
WASHINGTON STATE .19 S. Calif.. usually one of the nation’s football 2-0-0 Gonzaga Wash. St. Ore. St., St.Mary’s, Ida,, Wash., Det. 
S. CALIFORNIA. 0 powers, met opponent who got opportunities and 2-1-0 Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Stanford, Calif., Ore., Wash., N. Dame, 
grabbed them. 
A oe eee 7 Soon after kick-off, Galloping Gaels blocked punt, 2-0-0 Nevada St. Mary’s ey, vam, Wash. - + C.L.A., Ore. 
CaLIPORNIA ..sccce 0 were helped by penalty, and galloped 10 yds. to td. 1-1-0 Pacific Calif. U.C.L.A., Wash., alif., es Stanford. 


Other games this week (favorite 





in italics): Syracuse-Cornell, Washingten-Oregon, Harvard-Brown, Detroit-Wash. & Jeff. 





for St. Louis and got the debit for 
losing the game when he walked two 
Tigers in the twelfth inning. Goslin 
knocked in the winning run. The score: 
Detroit 3, St. Louis 2 (12 innings). 
Later Rip Collins, St. Louis first 
baseman, charged that someone seated 
in a factory window beyond right field 
had a mirror and flashed the sun’s 
‘ays in his eyes when he was batting. 


Tuirp Game: Paul (Daffy) Dean, 
whose age and number on the back of 
us uniform are both 21, was invincible. 
Lacking Dizzy’s control, the younger 
Dean walked five Detroiters and al- 
lowed them eight hits. But in crucial 
moments his blinding speed and dipping 
curves made him the master. Bridges 
and Hogsett pitched for Detroit. 

Rothrock, outfielder, knocked in two 
St. Louis runs, Manager Frisch and 


Dean one each. Detroit’s lone tally 
came in the ninth inning when Green- 
berg sent home White with a triple. 
Score: St. Louis 4; Detroit I. 


Fourtu Game: Before it started Pep- 
per Martin, who had performed steadily 
in every game, remembered that in 
1931 when he out-starred all baseball 
heroes of World Series history he ate 
a huge plate of apples each morning. 
He tried it again. He made three 
errors. Detroit pounded five Cardinal 
pitchers. 

Manager Frisch, who has played in 
more classic games than anyone else, 
made the--strategical error of using 
Dizzy Dean as a pinch runner. Steam- 
ing into second trying to break up a 
double play, Dean was hit in the head 
by Rogell’s throw to first and was 
carried off the field to a hospital. 


Soon after, St. Louis’s hopes were 
also knocked unconscious when the 
Tigers scored five runs in the eighth. 
Greenberg, demoted in the batting 
order because of weak stick-work, 
slashed out four of the winners’ thirteen 
hits. Auker, Detroit’s moundsman, was 
generally a puzzle to Cardinal batters. 
Score: Detroit 10; St. Louis 4. 


Firta Game: Admitting that if he 
had been hit anywhere else but in the 
head he never would have been able to 
leave the hospital, Dizzy Dean took the 
mound again for St. Louis. He was in 
good form, but Bridges, Detroit’s pitch- 
er, was better. Dizzy clawed the ground 
angrily with his spikes when Gehringer 
hit a home run off him‘in the sixth in- 
ning. . 

Two innings later the Cardinals 
threatened, but White, Detroit’s unsung 
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WIDE WORLD 


Three Times in a Row: Virginia Van Wie (Putting) Wins the Wom- 
en’s National, Taking the Final Match From Dorothy Traung (Left) 


outfielder, saved his team with the most 
spectacular catch of the series. Run- 
ning boldly toward the concrete bleach- 
ers, he picked Martin’s drive off the 
wall with a last-minute stab. Score: 
Detroit 3; St. Louis 1. 


Several players seemed annoyed at 
the umpires. That night in a hotel 
Goslin and Bill Klem, the umpire who 
says he is never wrong, punched each 
other until friends separated them. 

Meanwhile Manager Frisch offered 
sports writers a challenging prediction: 
“This series ain’t over yet.” 


SixTtw GAME: Frisch was right Coch- 
rane chose Rowe as his pitcher hoping 
to win and end the series. But Daffy 
Dean and Durocher, chatty little St. 
Louis shortshop who seldom stars at 
bat, ruined Rowe’s afternoon. Du- 
rocher got three hits and was robbed 
of another by the most brilliant infield 
play of the series, Owen to Greenberg. 


Cochrane was the only Tiger who 
could solve Daffy Dean’s slants. For 
four innings, only one of Dean’s tosses 
was batted out of the infield. In the 
seventh inning Dean turned slugger and 
drove home Durocher with what proved 
to be the winning run. Score: St. Louis 
4; Detroit 3. 


t 
GOLF: Miss Van Wie Shoots to 
Third Straight National Title 


Virginia Van Wie, tall, powerful Chi- 
cago girl, used to play football with 
boys when she was a youngster. One 
day she injured her spine. A doctor’s 
advice was air, sunshine—and golf. 

Today, at 25, Miss Van Wie is queen 
of American golfers. She mounted 


bunkerland’s throne using a pivotless, 
spine-saving swing taught her by Er- 
nest Jones, golf professional who also 
nurses a. weak back. Last Saturday 
afternoon she marched over wet fair- 
ways of the Whitemarsh Valley course, 
in Chestnut Hill, Pa., triumphant for 
the third straight year in the Women’s 
National. Championship. Past title- 
holders three years in a row: Beatrix 
Hoyt, Alexa Stirling, and Glenna Col- 
lett. 

During the last two years Miss Col- 
lett, now Mrs. Edwin H. Vare Jr., has 
been on the sidelines raising a family. 
A mother ten weeks ago, she tried her 
luck in last week’s tournament and 
shot an 82 in the qualifying round, ty- 
ing for the medal. Miss Van Wie elim- 
inated her in the semi-finals. 

Rivals in the other half were Dor- 
othy Traung, and Mrs. Opal Hill. The 
latter reached the semi-finals by win- 
ning a record overtime 24-hole struggle 
from her ancient enemy, Mrs. Leona 
Cheney. 

Miss Traung, 20-year-old Californian 
of Wagnerian stature, was playing in 
her first big competition, but she out- 
nerved the veteran Mrs. Hill and won. 

In the 36-hole final Miss Traung’s 
steadiness, based on a three-quarter 
swing, almost wore down Miss Van 
Wie. The newcomer was 3-up after 
nine holes. Along the fairway of the 
tenth hole she moved her ball while ad- 
dressing it. Nobody saw the error, but 
Miss Traung called a penalty stroke on 
herself and halved a hole she would 
otherwise have won. 

For seven of the last eighteen holes 
Miss Traung hung on tenaciously. Miss 
Van Wie finally walked off with the ti- 
tlé, 2 and 1, by scoring 2 over 4’s on 
the last nine holes. 
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MUSIC: The Nation’s Orchestras 


Present 





Seasonal Premieres 


An incredibly tall man stepped across 
the stage of Carnegie Hall last week 
and took his place where the conduc- 
tor’s podium usually rests. Almost sey- 
en feet tall, Otto Klemperer needed no 
platform to make him tower over the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra which was opening its ninety. 
third season. Many a conductor now 
dispenses with score and baton. But 
Mr. Klemperer is the only one who 
scorns the platform. 


Old-time subscribers greeted Mr, 
Klemperer with storms of applause. 
The warm, rainy weather made them 
hope that for his own sake his direc- 
torial gyrations would be less energetic 
than they were in 1926 when he last ap- 
peared in America. Time and his ex- 
patriation from Germany by the Hitler 
regime apparently had subdued him. 
With quiet dignity and only a rare ex- 
plosion he led the musicians into a 
Bach fugue. 


His next number started a violent 
controversy. Critics and music lovers 
alike could not make up their minds 
about the first American presentation 
of Paul Hindemith’s ““Mathis der Maler,” 
symphonic excerpts from an unfinished 
opera. Some damned the trilogy as 
dull, others found unexpected depths of 
emotion and imagination. All agreed it 
was an improvement over Hindemith’s 
opera about business offices with typ- 
ists singing in chorus. In that early 
work, the most famous aria was a paean 
of praise of the hot water supply. 


The opening was not all joyful for 
the society. Its philanthropic presi- 
dent, Harry Harkness Flagler, resigned 
Oct. 3, after 24 years of service. Mr. 
Flagler, 63, son of one of the founders 
of the Standard Oil Co., had been the 
sole guarantor of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s income since 1914, one year 
after he inherited an estate estimated 
at more than $60,000,000. As _ the 
orchestra’s sponsor he has paid out 
$2,000,000 to cover deficits and foreign 
tours. 


His successor is Marshall Field 3d 
(see page 28), sportsman, aviator, and 
one of the world’s richest men. Tall, 
tanned and slightly graying, the sports- 
man-philanthropist has long been active 
in the symphony as a member of its 
board of directors. 


PHILADELPHIA: Leopold Stokowski in- 
augurated his thirty-fifth season with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. His first 
program was restricted to established 
works except for the first act prelude of 
Hans Pfitzner’s opera “Palestrina.” 
That merited attention chiefly because 
Pfitzner is one of the few German 
musicians still in good repute with the 
Nazi government. F ’ 

In the closing concert last April, 
Stokowski announced his contract had 
expired. He told the audience at the 
Academy of Music that he would not 
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sign a new one “unless I am sure my 
audience wants me.” The uproar of 
protest this threat provoked made him 
decide to stay. He agreed to con- 
tinue as director. He will, however, 
take a sabbatical leave of absence the 
last half of the season. 


Boston: Last Friday, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitsky started his eleventh sea- 
son with the 54-year-old Boston Sym- 
phony. Deploring the custom of giving 
prilliant premieres to American artists 
and then forgetting them, Dr. Kous- 
sevitsky this year will give much at- 
tention to repeating works by Ameri- 
cans who have been neglected. 


He has also arranged for Igor Stra- 
vinsky to conduct for a week in March. 
The Russian composer will present his 
“Persephone,” a musical setting of a 
text by the French writer Andre Gide. 
Adrian Boult, conductor of the British 
Broadcasting Orchestra, will make his 
American debut in a two-week appear- 
ance. Still another new performer will 


be the amazing one-armed pianist, 
Paul Wittgenstein. He will play a con- 





Leopold Stokowski, Who Opened With Pfitsner 


certo for left hand alone written es- 
pecially for him by Maurice Ravel. 


CLEVELAND: Last year, Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor, introduced opera 
into the program of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra with three performances of 
“Tristan und Isolde.” This season, 
which opened Thursday, will see six 
different operas with such stars as 
Paul Althouse, Richard Bonelli, and 
Helen Jepson. Along with the regular 
symphonic presentations, Cleveland will 
be one city fortunate enough to hear 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, a 
European favorite who is returning to 
America after many years’ absence. 


FESTIVAL: 


Marks 
Diamond Jubilee by Songing “Job” 


Worcester Society 


O Lord, O Lord, 

I got religion, I got religion, 
Oh glory, glory to the Lamb! 
Oh glory, glory hallelujah, 
Child of God is what I am! 


Last week, to the joy of 3,400 gath- 
ered to celebrate the Worcester County 


UNDERWOOD 
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Serge Koussevitsky, Who Gave Attention to Neglected Americans 


Musical Association's diamond jubilee, 
a New England chorus of 500 swung 
into the powerful rhythm of this Negro 
spiritual. Tucked away backstage in 
the $2,000,000 Worcester (Mass.) Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, a keen-eared sound 
expert in a “mixing booth” fingered 
dials, adjusting elaborate voice-projec- 
tion equipment. 

Sensitive amplifiers picked up the 
harmonies of this song of the old South 
and sent them through the vast silver- 
gray hall. Listeners in the rear seats, 
172 feet from the stage, could clearly 
hear the softest note. 

No complex acoustical apparatus 
bolstered the simple church hymns sung 
at the association’s first concert in 
1858. Only five minutes’ walk from the 
stately pile of Indiana limestone of the 
new auditorium stands the old brown- 
stone Mechanics Hall where the asso- 
ciation was born as the Worcester Mu- 
sical Institute. Until 1864 the old hall 
did not even have an organ to ac- 
company the choruses. It seated only 
1,750 persons. 

For the premiere there, a chorus of 
200 mounted the stage in the third- 
floor auditorium. Crinolined ladies, 
gentlemen in brocade waistcoats lis- 
tened with enthusiasm to a cantata 
entitled “The Burning Ship,” and cho- 
ruses from “The Messiah” and “The 
Creation” oratorios. Negro spirituals 
in those days before the Civil War had 
not reached the North, and would not 
have been considered good music if 
they had. 

The original object of the associa- 
tion, says its 1866 constitution, was “the 
improvement of choirs in the perform- 
ance of church music.” Feeling this 
was not enough, the association thir- 
teen years later decided to strive “for 
the cultivation of the science of music 
and the development of musical taste.” 
It has thus progressed from “The Burn- 
ing Ship” to this year’s program of 
Negro spirituals and the ultra-modern 
music of Honegger. 


In 1858 Worcester had a population 
of 25,000. Today it has nearly 200,000, 
and the famous musical organization, 
which has grown with the town, boasts 
a chorus of 500 local singers, who re- 
hearse nine months a year. 


The novelty at this year’s festival 
was the first American performance of 
“Job,” the new oratorio by Nicholas 
Nabakoff, young Russian composer who 
wrote the score for the “Union Pacific” 
ballet, sensation of last Spring. 


Much of the present popularity of the 
festivals is due to Albert Stoessel, who 
for the past ten years has conducted 
the local chorus and its orchestra. Ro- 
mantically dark and handsome, he is 
noted for his wit and violin-playing. At 
present his thoughts are full of an op- 
era he hopes to write this year. In 
New York he is active in the Juilliard 
School of Music and the New York Ora- 
torio Society. 

As a closing event, the festival pre- 
sented “Madame Butterfly,” with Su- 
zanne Fischer in the title role. Mme. 
Fischer, a former Juilliard School stu- 
dent, will soon sing operatic roles at 
the Opera Comique in Paris. 
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CONVICTED: Edwards Faces the 
Chair in “American Tragedy” 


In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., last week a 
drab story unfolded—the story of Rob- 
ert Allan Edwards, charged with mur- 
dering Freda McKechnie. Its plot was 
almost an exact parallel of Theodore 
Dreiser’s “An American Tragedy” and 
the Chester Gillette case of 1906 on 
which the book was based. Mr. Drei- 
ser himself headed 40 or 50 reporters 
who told the nation about the Edwards 
trial in 200,000 words a day. 

Dark-eyed and good-looking, Robert 
Edwards unemotionally listened to the 
opening outline of Pennsylvania’s case 
against him. The District Attorney be- 
gan with the discovery of Freda’s 
bruised body in Harvey’s Lake. He end- 
ed by presenting Edwards’s conflicting 
confessions. First the boy had insisted 
Freda had died in a fall; finally he had 
admitted killing her with a blackjack. 

“TI had been thinking of doing this,” 
he had confessed, “ever since she told 
me she was to become a mother—be- 
cause I wanted to marry Margaret 
Crain.” 

Then Freda’s work-worn mother told 
how the girl had become deliriously 
happy because, said the State, Bobby 
promised to marry her. The blue “sort 
of evening dress” and an unfinished 
frock that were to have been her trous- 
seau were brought in as evidence. 

After Edwards’s love letters to 
the “other girl” were introduced he took 
the stand in his own defense and re- 
peated his original confession. 

Early Saturday morning the jury re- 
turned from its deliberation to an al- 
most empty court. The Edwards and 
McKechnie parents were not there. 
Neither was defense counsel Frank Mc- 
Guigan who has fought 130 murder 
cases with never a death penalty. 

Quite alone, Robert Edwards heard 
himself condemned to death. 


7 
“Slow 


of Evidence Begins 


and Tedious’’ 


INSULL: 
Sifting 


A line of persons bearing passes filed 
slowly last week through a little gate 
into the white and mahogany-paneled 
magnificence of a Chicago Federal 
court room. One by one seventeen who 
needed no passes arrived and took their 
places beneath a painting of King John 
of England bestowing the Magna Carta 
upon his faithful subjects. 

Almost the last of the seventeen was 
a white-haired old gentleman, pince-nez 
on nose, English walking stick on arm, 
white handkerchief and gray-patterned 
tie relieving the simplicity of his dark 
gray suit. He took his place with the 
others, who chatted together as though 
the court room were a club. 


A call for silence, and Judge James 
H. Wilkerson hurried in wearing a 
judge’s gown for the first time in 
Chicago Federal court history. 

“The United States of America,’ in- 
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Robert Edwards, Found Guilty in 
W ilkes-Barre’s “American Tragedy” 


ACME 
Offered as Evidence by the State: It 
Was to Have Been a Wedding Dress 


INTERNATIONAL 
Theodore Dreiser (Right) Reporting 
the Case That Paralleled His Novel 
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toned-a clerk, “against Samuel Insy.» 

“Here,” said the white-haired man jg 
gray (see cover). 

Then the other sixteen defendants re. 
sponded to their names—Samuel Jp. 
sull Jr., the ex-utility magnate’s son; 
Stanley Field, banker, nephew of the 
late Marshall Field, and president of 
Chicago’s Field Museum of Natural 
History; Harold L. Stuart, president of 
the bond house of Halsey, Stuart & Co, 
and thirteen bankers, corporation offi- 
cers, and accountants whom the goy. 
ernment accuses of using the mails to 
defraud in the sale of Insull stocks, 

Of the nineteen originally indicted, 
one was dead. Martin Insull, the 
other, could not be tried in a Federal 
court because he was extradited from 
Canada on Illinois charges only 

Clustered at two big tables near the 
accused sat their attorneys and prose. 
cutors. Hardly had the roll-call ended 
when Floyd E. Thompson, onetime Mili- 
nois Supreme Court chief justice and 
now chief of the eight defense lawyers, 
rose to object to the method of select- 
ing the veniremen. 

Dwight H. Green, suave Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney; Forest A. Harness, who 
went to Athens to get the elder Insull, 
and Leslie E. Salter, Oklahoman, leaped 
up to reply. 

After half a day of argument selec- 
tion of jurors got under way. Among 
the spectators Mrs. Stanley Field was 
quietly sewing. In the rear sat Mary 
McCormic, opera singer and friend of 
Samuel Insull. 

In two days twelve jurors and two 
alternates who have never owned Insull 
stock nor had trouble with the govern- 
ment were finally found. All married, 
all—excepting one alternate—exception- 
ally lean, they bent forward to hear 
Prosecutor Green outline the organi- 
zation of the Insull company that had 
been the ruin of so many small busi- 
ness men like themselves. 

For two hours he read his 28-page 
address. As Mrs. Insull watched him 
through her lorgnette, he told how In- 
sull and his associates had found Middle 
West Utilities in need of money; how 
by “rigging” the market they had in- 
flated the price of its stock, and how 
they had organized Corporation Se- 
curities Co. of Chicago as a dumping 
ground for the inflated securities. Hop- 
ing to weaken Insull’s expected defense 
that he was left penniless in the final 
crash the prosecutor insisted the aged 
ex-czar had made more than $1,000,000 
in the transactions. 

He said “each defendant had some 
part to play” in the gigantic scheme 
that ended in a $100,000,000 failure. He 
warned jurors that the trial would be 
“a slow and tedious process of bring- 
ing ... record evidence before’ them. 

When he finished, witnesses began to 
identify cartloads of records to be used 
as evidence. Two huge bookcases and 
a 22-foot shelf were provided for the 
ledgers. Defendants, jurors, witnesses, 
and attorneys settled down to a trial 
they guessed would last from three to 
five months. 


® In State Court Martin Insull’s trial, 
scheduled to open the day after his 
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WIDE WORLD 


Part of the Evidence in the Insull Trial: It Will Take 
More Than Three Months to Present All of It to the Jury 


brother’s was postponed until Nov. 14. 
All over the country readers discovered 
that Samuel and Martin Insull had 
been dropped from the new “Who’s 
Who in America.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Two Farmers 
Run Foul of “Dillinger Law” 


The late John Dillinzer was still 
making his influence felt last week. In 
United States District Court, New 
York, three farmers went on trial for 
violation of the “Dillinger Law.” The 
new Federal statute, passed after Dil- 
linger gangsters murdered W. Carter 
Baum, Federal agent, makes it an of- 
fense to assault a Federal officer. 


The farmers were accused of beating 
up a Federal agent who stopped them 
while he was searching for an escaped 
convict. They thought he was a hold- 
up man. Found guilty—the first con- 
viction under the new law in the New 
York district—the farmers were given 
lenient terms because Judge T. Blake 
Kennedy felt the affair had been 
marked by bad judgment on both sides. 


In Chicago Capt. Timothy O’Neil and 
Sergeant Martin Zarkovich of the East 
Chicago, Ind., police received $2,500 
each from the Federal government for 
“services rendered.” Their services 
were the finding of John Dillinger. The 
$10,000 reward offered for the outlaw’s 
capture was not paid to Justice agents, 
because, in killing Dillinger, they were 
merely performing their duty. 

_ Petirionep: Federal District Court 
in Boston, by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr. that the 





Republican Publishing Co., owners of 
The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
be assessed double penalty of $189,720 
for hoarding gold. Publishers of the 
famous paper assert they are holding 
gold because, according to contract, 
they must pay in that metal for news- 
print they import from Finland. The 
government expects the case to be one 
of the most important tests of the 
President’s anti-hoarding order. 


DENIED: By the Alabama Supreme 
Court, a rehearing in the cases of Hey- 
wood Patterson and Clarence Norris, 
two of the Scottsboro boys. The court 
fixed Dec. 7 as the date for their exe- 
cution. An appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court will prevent the exe- 
cution from taking place. 


The same day Gov. Hill McAlister of 
Tennessee granted Alabama’s request 
for the extradition of Daniel Swift and 
Sol Kone of New York. The two were 
accused by Mrs. Victoria Price of offer- 
ing her a $1,000 bribe to retract her 
testimony that the Negroes had at- 
tacked her. 


DecipeD: By the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, that 
operating a racing stable is business, 
but owning a seat on the Stock Ex- 
change is not. Overruling the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the court permitted Rich- 
ard Whitney, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, to deduct $10,- 
326 for losses on his ponies. It refused 
to let him deduct $800 he paid the Stock 
Exchange in assessments and contribu- 
tions on his seat. The court based its 
decision on the fact that Mr. Whitney 
kept books and ran his stables as he 
would a business. 
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Slimmer, Returns to Ether 
Alexander Woollcott, journalist, play- 
wright, and droll raconteur, no longer 
resembles a pigmy hippopotamus wired 
for sound. Recently he lost 55 pounds. 

Radio listeners who heard the chub- 
by New Yorker magazine columnist 
broadcast last week didn’t know this. 
Woollcott’s new sponsor, Cream of 
Wheat, didn’t care. His three months 
of rigid dieting may have reduced his 
girth. But it: didn’t affect his unique 
knack of turning nice anecdotes about 
murders and myths. Last Sunday, on 











BROADCASTS OCT. 13-19 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 
Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 

and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT.: Pittsburgh-U. 8S. C.: Intersectional foot- 
ball game enthusiastically described by 
Ted Husing at Pitt Stadium. 1:45 E.T.; 
12:45 C.T.; 11:45 M. T.; 10:45 P.T. CBS. 
Grete Stueckgold: Swedish contralto sings 
several Noel Coward compositions played 
by Andre Kostelanetz’s 40-piece orchestra. 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

SUN.: Pope Pius XI: Broadcasts by short wave 
from Rome to the thirty-second Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress in Buenos 
Aires. A commentator translates the Holy 
Father’s address for American listeners. 
10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 
CBS. 

Miriam Hopkins: Blond screen player stars 
in a radio version of Austin Strong’s pop- 
ular drama, “Seventh Heaven,” with John 
Boles, another Hollywood luminary, as 
leading man, 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 
M.T.; 11:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Jack Benny: High-priced wit returns to 
radio with his large corps of comedians, 
singers, and Don Bestor’s excellent jazz 
band. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 9:45 M.T.; 8:45 
P.T NBC—WJZ. (Note: A repeat broad- 
cast will be made weekly to reach West 
Coast listeners at an evening hour.) 

Will Rogers: Globe trotter and comedian, 
who just finished another world tour, 
changes networks. Oscar Bradley's or- 
chestra supplies the music. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 


MON.: Richard Bonelli: Metropolitan Opera 

Co. baritone sings the popular ‘“Faust’’ 
aria, Cavatina, and three contemporary 
compositions. Josef Pasternack’s orchestra 
accompanies him. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 
John Tasker Howard: Authority on Amer- 
ican music inaugurates “America in Mu- 
sic.”” An orchestra and male quartet as- 
sists Mr. Howard. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 
8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


TUES.: Dorsey Brothers: Their orchestra plays 
torrid jazz while Bob Crosby, Bing’s 
younger brother, croons vocal choruses. 
11:30 E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 9:30 M.T.; 8:30 
P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED.: Mildred Bailey: Nasal-voiced torch 

singer who exceeds Kate Smith in girth, 
sings with Willard Robison’s dreamy or- 
chestra that Mrs. Roosevelt likes so well. 
7:15 E.T.; 6:15 C.T.; 5:15 M.T.; 4:15 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 
South Pole Broadcast: Short-wave stunts. 
Admiral Byrd’s men croon and converse 
with people in New York studio. Announcer 
is Harry Von Zell. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 
8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. CBS. 


THURS.: Rudy Vallee: His variety hour of 
drama, song, comedy, and mediocre acts. 
The droopy-eyed crooner is now in Holly- 
wood to make a talkie for Warner Broth- 
ers. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


FRI.: Walter Tetley: Juvenile radio star in a 
new show, “Thrills of Tomorrow,’ de- 
signed for boy listeners. The series deals 
with life 100 years in the future. 6:00 E.T.; 

3 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 
Phil Harris: His orchestra plays college 
airs with undergraduate fervor. Leah Ray 
sings some new Tin Pan Alley tunes. 9:00 
et C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC 
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Alexander Woollcott Returns to the Air After Tak- 
ing off 55 Pounds in Three Months of Dieting 


his first Cream of Wheat broadcast, he 
promised not to run any serials. 

The 47-year-old story teller started 
his second year of ether-wave chatter 
over the Columbia network with more 
air-time than he had last year. He will 
chat for twenty minutes each Sunday 
night at 9 E.S.T. for thirteen weeks. 

Born in Phalanx, N. J., he didn’t see 
much of the town his ancestors founded. 
His restless father moved to Kansas 
City. Young Woollcott was equally rest- 
less. Before he was 15, Alexander re- 
turned eastward to write book reviews 
for a Philadelphia newspaper. 

He had been dramatic critic on The 
New York Times for four years when 
the United States entered the World 
War. He enlisted with the A. E. F. 
but never saw what soldiers call ‘‘ac- 
tive service.” Promptly he was de- 
tailed to writing pieces for the army 
newspaper, “Stars and Stripes.” 

After the war, when his writings 
made money, Woollcott began to in- 
dulge his greatest passion—food. He got 
very fat. Autograph hunters at first 
nights could single him out with ease. 
Walter Winchell called him “an owl in 
evening clothes.” 

Neither “The Channel Road” nor 
“The Dark Tower,” the two plays he 
wrote with George S. Kaufman, Pulit- 
zer Prize winner, became hits. His 
books are much more popular. His last 
tome, ‘While Rome Burns,” a rambling 
collection of anecdotes, was published 
last year. More than 50,000 copies 
have been sold. 

Three years ago he made his stage 
debut in S. N. Behrman’s “Brief Mo- 
ment.” For three acts he lay out- 
stretched on a comfortable divan, toss- 
ing off epigrams. He has appeared in 
several talkies, but thinks movies the 
most degrading form of occupation. He 
goes only to see Charlie Chaplin pic- 
tures. 

When broadcasting he drops his cor- 
pulent frame into a chair, opens his 
bulging portfolio, and places his speech 
on a table. Then he puts on horn- 
rimmed glasses to aid his sleepy, blue, 
far-sighted eyes and starts his mon- 
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Mary Pickford: Over the Gulf of 
Mexico Her Husband Heard a Voice 


ologue. Woollcott thinks the radio au- 
dience includes the smartest and silliest 
people in the country and never “talks 
down” to them. For his own radio diet, 
he prefers President Roosevelt and Ed 
Wynn. 

In “Wit’s End,” his penthouse in New 
York’s fashionable East Side, he holds 
court for admirers. The colored butler 
is called Junior because his father 
served the Woollcotts before him. 
Woollcott says he hates to be inter- 
viewed. “Interviews irk me; they al- 
ways misquote.” He never exercises, 
his only outdoor game being croquet. 
But he likes to broadcast. “Judging 
by my mail I have come to the con- 
clusion that the American public isn’t 
as dumb as it looks.” 


At “Wit’s End” his breakfast com- 
panions frequently include Alfred Lunt, 
Noel Coward, Dorothy Parker, Beatrice 
Lillie, Edna Ferber, and Thornton 
Wilder. His bookcases are crammed 
with mystery stories. 


in Vermont he has an island bunga- 


— 


low. When curious natives come too 
close, he has his friend Harpo Marx 
don a red wig and run around the 
grounds stark naked to shock them 
away. He shares a farm in New York 
State with George S. Kaufman. There 
they collaborate. 

He likes to gamble, play inane games, 
romp with big dogs, and search for 
oddly named tea shops. Dorothy Park. 
er, his best friend, calls him “a cop. 
noisseur of goofy specimens.” He once 
traveled to China to attend a birthday 
party given by a Hamilton College 
classmate. The party lasted a month 
and was served by 400 coolies. New 
Yorkers usually meet him late at night 
stuffing food at the Hotel Algonquin. 


DEBUT: Mary Pickford Begins 


Sponsored Ethereal Existence 


A tanned athletic flyer soaring above 
the Gulf of Mexico last week heard a 
familiar sweet voice float through the 
air. 

Douglas Fairbanks, speeding from 
Yucatan to Havana in an airplane 
bound for New York, tuned his short- 
wave set, 2XAF, in on his estranged 
spouse, Mary Pickford. ‘America’s 
Sweetheart” was making her first spon- 
sored radio debut. 

Replacing guttural Jack Pearl on 
Standard Brands’ gelatin program, the 
Toronto-born curly-haired actress en- 
acted almost 30 minutes of Ladislaus 


Fodor’s wafer-thin comedy, “The 
Church Mouse.” 
As the studio audience, including 


many famous film friends, applauded 
its approval, the star who once swooned 
with stage fright during a broadcast 
leaned within kissing distance of the 
microphone and whispered to _ the 
world: “God be with you.” 

Within half an hour a shower of al- 
most a thousand telegrams poured into 
her lap from the unseen audience. “And 
they’re from fans, not friends!” cried 
happy J. Walter Thompson officials, ad- 
vertising agents for the program. 

Life begins at 41 for Mary Pickford 
on the radio. Signed by sponsors for 
thirteen weeks at a reported $6,500 a 
broadcast, Miss Pickford hopes to woo 
part of her host of screen admirers to 
their loudspeakers Wednesday nights 
at 8 E.S.T. 

Equipped with a “stock company” of 
veteran players, the mistress of Bever- 
ly Hills’s Pickfair will appear in many 
popular Broadway dramas on the air. 

The star practiced her first ether- 
wave debut for weeks. A specially 
built machine made recordings of every 
rehearsal so that Miss Pickford could 
catch flaws. 

“I’m not nervous any more,” she said 
after her first broadcast. 

New York radio critics, however, 
found her enunciation “something this 
side of a lisp,” her giggles “somewhat 
hysterical.” Douglas Fairbanks, 3 
riving in New York with Joseph 
Schenck, film producer, made no com 
ment. 
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AVIATION 


ARMY PLANES: Land Officers 
Take Over the Nation’s Wings 








“The army has been in a state of ar- 
rested development ever since the dawn 
of history . . . Any time you let the 
army touch an airman, it hurts him.” 
The speaker was a Virginia fox-hunt- 
ing gentleman who during the war was 
head of all American Expeditionary 
Force flyers. He was Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell who resigned from the service 
after his spectacular court martial in 
1925 for open criticism of superiors. 
Appearing before President Roosevelt’s 
Aviation Commission last week he 
showed he had not changed his mind 
about his former bosses. 


At almost the same moment that 
“Billy” Mitchell was demanding an air 
force “divorced completely from the 
Generals and Admirals who know noth- 
ing about airplanes,” Secretary of War 
Dern was pursuing the opposite course. 
He took all planes away from the 
army’s oldest flyer, Major Gen. Benja- 
min D. Foulois, and handed them to 
Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur. 
About all “Colonel Benny” Foulois, head 
of the Army Air Corps, salvaged out 
of the shake-up was a supply officer’s 
job. 

The new Dern plan was in line with 
recent recommendations of the Baker 
Board. Under it general headquarters 
will have a mobile unit of 900 planes 
ready to swarm on any spot in the 
country that might need defending. The 
shift also puts army airmen under di- 
rect command of land soldiers. 


Heretofore general staff officers could 
order cavalry, artillery, or infantry to 
do their bidding. They had to “recom- 
mend” actions to the Air Corps. 


High army officers have long dis- 
liked General Foulois’s independent at- 
titude. The general, a pioneer flyer, 
paid for the support of the army’s first 
plane out of his own salary and- felt 









INTERNATIONAL 
General Foulois: All His Planes 
Were Handed to a Land Officer 


the Air Corps was his show. In his 
own words he “overlooked army regu- 
lations and broke them hundreds of 
times.” He bought what he considered 
the best planes available, often with- 
out resorting to open bidding. He made 
enemies. 

Last June, a Congressional commit- 
tee demanded his scalp. Charging the 
grizzled little veteran with “unreliabil- 
ity, incompetence, and gross miscon- 
duct,” the legislators demanded his dis- 
missal. Last week they virtually got 
their way. From now on General Foul- 
ois’s chief job will be to teach young 
army officers to fly—a trick he learned 
himself from the Wright brothers in 
1909. 

Meanwhile a parade of witnesses, 
less spectacular than Billy Mitchell, 
passed before the five-man. Federal 
Aviation Commission. From their 
words of wisdom Clark Howell and his 
four commissioners hope to chart the 
path United States aviation will follow 
for the next five years. 


A lively witness was Capt. Edward 
V. Rickenbacker, the wartime ace, who 
gave the commission a graphic picture 
of the next war. The last war, he said, 
was a comparatively peaceful clear- 
weather affair so far as flyers were 
concerned. The next war would be 
fought in protective fogs and clouds by 
blind-flying airmen. He also saw the 
next war’s pilots dropping fleets of 
tiny tanks in enemy territory and firing 
light artillery from midair. As proof 
of the last point he cited the French 
plane that a fortnight ago fired a “75” 
from the air without falling to pieces. 


Rickenbacker took a poke at General 
Mitchell, who suggested that the United 
States might blast Japan off the map in 
two days with a fleet of 50 dirigibles 
(see page 16). Dirigibles, the war ace 
believes, should be built not for blast- 
ing purposes but to build up an inter- 
continental commercial service. “In- 
stead of using them to destroy Japan,” 
Rickenbacker grinned, “I’d use them to 
make love to Japan.” 


Another commission witness was 





INTERNATIONAL 
General Mitchell (and Daughter): He 
Denounced the Army’s Air. Policy 


Howard Coffin, rich consulting engineer 
who helped the Morrow board investi- 
gate aviation in 1925. The most press- 
ing air need; Mr. Coffin thought, was 
the creation of a new Cabinet office for 
aviation. Next most pressing was: the 
founding of an aviation college equiva- 
lent to the army’s West Point and 
the navy’s Annapolis. 


CRASH: A Martin Bomber Comes 
To Grief in the High Sierras 


Silently a search party left Bishop, 
Calif., last week. Their faces grim, 
they hurried up the Sierra foothills. 
They were headed for Deadman’s 
Gulch. 


That morning twenty of the army’s 
shining new Martin bombers had swept 
with beautiful precision off March Field 
outside Riverside, Calif. Heading 
north, the “most formidable weapons 
yet devised for aerial warfare” climbed 
sharply to clear the Sierra Nevadas, 
then pointed for Yosemite National 
Park. They were bound on a routine 
photographing tour to see how well 
cameras worked at 200 miles an hour. 

Things went as smoothly as they did 
when the Martins flew to Alaska last 
Summer until the squadron was 50 
miles north of Bishop. Then Capt. Rob- 
ert E. Selff, 39-year-old World War fiy- 
er, noticed to his horror that one of his 
Wright Cyclone motors in a wing was 
vibrating badly. Suddenly it lurched, 
broke its moorings, and chewed one of 
the tapered wings off the plane. Down 
in a sickening dive from 4,000 feet the 
plane plunged. The free wing smashed 
in Deadman’s Gulch, the rest of the 
plane on a near-by crag. 


On a path near the gulch the search 
party met Cadet Fay W. Olmsted, the 
only survivor, who had parachuted to 
safety. The other three rode to their 
deaths. Immediately an investigating 
committee began looking into what 
caused the first crash of one of the 
new Martin bombers. 
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WIDE WORLD 


General MacArthur: No Longer Needs 
to “Recommend” to the Air Corps 














TRANSITION 





Born: To Vladimir Horowitz, Rus- 
sian pianist, and the former Wanda 
Toscanini, daughter of Arturo Toscani- 
ni, orchestra conductor, a daughter. 
The child will be named Sonia. 

BirtTHpAY: Ruth Bryan Owen, Min- 
ister to Denmark, 49, Oct. 2. She was 
honor guest at a luncheon at the Wom- 
en’s National Press Club, then con- 
ferred at the State Department, and 
dined with President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt at the White House. 

MARRIED: Marilyn Miller, musi- 
cal comedy actress (‘As Thousands 
Cheer’), and Chester L. O’Brien, cho- 
rus man, by a justice of the peace in 
Harrison, N. Y. Miss Miller, who was 
divorced from the late Jack Pickford, 
gave her age as 30. Mr. O’Brien said 
he was 25. 


® Cecil Smith, No. 3 man on the West 
polo team and one of America’s three 
10-goal men, and Mary Mulford Miller 
of Wading River, Long Island, in the 
Congregational Church at Wading 
River. 


® Frank Aiken, Minister of Defense for 
the Irish Free State and last bachelor 
in the de Valera Cabinet, and Maud 
Davin, director of the Dublin Municipal 
School of Music, in the Carmelite 
Church, Dublin. 


® John C. (Blondy) Ryan, infielder on 
the New York Giants baseball team, 
and Kathleen Barry of Belmond, Iowa, 
a United Airlines hostess, in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Flushing, N. Y. 


® Mary Maloney, assistant to the pub- 
lic welfare officer of Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, and Charles Carey Rumsey, son 
of Mrs. Charles Carey Rumsey and 
grandson of the late E. H. Harriman, 
railroad magnate, in Grace Church 
chantry, New York. 


® Sarah Hammond Palfrey, tennis 
player, and Marshal Fabyan Jr. of 
Boston, in Sharon Unitarian Church, 
Sharon, Mass. 

Divorcep: Baron Carl Carlson Wijk 
by the former Catherine Kresge, 5-and- 
10-cent store heiress, in Detroit, Mich. 
Baroness Wijk testified that “although 
her husband knew she was a lady of 
refinement he habitually indulged in 
gross and objectionable vulgarity to- 
ward her in the presence of her 
friends.” 


® George Brent, actor, by Ruth Chat- 
terton, actress. Miss Chatterton, who 
accused her husband of mental cruelty, 
said his conduct caused her to lose 
twelve pounds the last week they lived 
together. 

Divorce Soucut: By Mrs. Marshall 
Field 3d from the grandson (see page 
20) of the Chicago merchant. Arriving 
in Reno, Mrs. Field—the former Mrs. 
Dudley Coats of London—said: “I real- 
ly have nothing to say at this time. I 
have not yet had time to talk with my 
attorney and do not know what will be 
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WIDE WORLD 
Ruth Bryan Owen Visiting in Green- 
land on Her Way Back to Washington 


SOVFOTO 


Anne Bullitt: “Terrified at the 
Idea of Talking to Reporters” 





INTERNATIONAL 


Fritz Kreisler and Wife Arrive 
From Europe for Concert Season 








Oct. 13, 193 
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the nature of charges in my divorce 
action.” 








ARRIVED: Anne M. Bullitt, 10-year. 
old daughter of William C. Bullitt, Am. 
bassador to Russia, in New York after 
a Summer in Moscow. She locked her. 
self in her cabin, sending her traveling 
companion out to say she was “terrified 
at the idea of talking to reporters.” 


® Fritz Kreisler, violinist, in New York 
from Europe. Mrs. Kreisler came along 
for the first time in two years, because 
she had “heard that he loiters in the 
lounges of hotels between concerts and 
eyes the ladies.” 

VisiITED: George McGee, serving a 
life term in Missouri penitentiary for 
kidnaping, by Mary McElroy, the girl 
he kidnaped. The daughter of the city 
manager of Kansas City decided her 
captor “has a lot of good in him.” 

Diep: Franklin Simon, 69, founder of 
the New York department store bear- 
ing his name, after a two-year illness, 
in Purchase, N. Y. 

A cigar-maker’s son, Franklin Simon 
went to work at 13 for $2.50 a week 
in the sample room of Stern Brothers 
store. When he was 21 he was a 
buyer, earning $5,000 a year. In 1902 
he joined Herman A. Flurscheim of 
Paris to found a store. He chose a site 
on upper Fifth Avenue, next door to a 
church. 

“Simon wants quiet,” chuckled older 
merchants, who still clung to Sixth 
Avenue. “He'll get it.” 

For two years they were right. 
Then the shopping center started fol- 
lowing his lead to Fifth Avenue. 
Franklin Simon’s foresight and the 
novel idea of making his store a collec- 
tion of specialty shops won success. 

A few years ago Mr. Simon, a bald- 
headed little man with a small mus- 
tache and spectacles, became ill. He 
surrendered active management of the 
enterprise to his sons George and 
Arthur. Under the terms of his will, 
they must perpetuate Franklin Si- 
mon’s store. 


® Other Deaths: Cyrus DeVry, animal 
trainer and former director of Chicago's 
Lincoln Park zoo... John P. Vahey, 
attorney for Bartholomew Vanzetti of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case ... Lt. Col. 
Wallace William Winchell of the Sal- 
vation Army who was known 4s 
“Bishop of the Bowery.” 

Sick List: King Fuad of Egypt (in- 
fluenza): canceled receptions. 

Gov. Albert G. Schmedeman of Wis- 
consin (leg amputated after ankle in- 
jured while dedicating a State park): 
condition satisfactory. 

Suzanne Lenglen, tennis player (4ap- 
pendicitis): operation successful. 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
of England (overwork): now found fit. 

Kenneth Romney, House Sergeant-at- 
Arms (amebic dysentery): confined to 
bed. 

Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, divorced 
wife of the California Senator (broken 
leg): confined to home. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 








NIGHT LIFE: Rockefeller Center 
Opens a Lofty Pleasure Dome 


“Js it the revolving dance floor and 
the organ in the ceiling—or is it really 
pink?” New Yorkers looked into their 
glasses and wondered if they were los- 
ing their minds or their capacity to 
imbibe. Finally they realized the truth: 
They were drinking pink champagne. 

This drama took place 850 feet above 
the street in New York’s Rockefeller 
Center. It was opening night in the 
Rainbow Room, a night club on the 
sixty-fifth floor of the RCA building. 
Incoming guests, stepping out of ex- 
press elevators, gaped first at the long 
lounge with its low, mirrored ceiling. 
Huge brown chairs of silk and linen 








CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE (NEW YORK OPENINGS) 

DIVIDED BY THREE (Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre): Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer and Mrs. 
George S. Kaufman collaborate to write 
of the mildly dull problems of a New York 
art dealer (Judith Anderson). Her affec- 
tions are torn between a weak husband, a 
strong lover, and a maundering, idealistic 
son. By subtle maneuvering, she keeps 
them all. 


SPRING SONG (Morosco Theatre): In New 
York’s Lower East Side, the Solomon fam- 
ily's problems build up to tragedy. Fran- 
cine Larrimore as the redheaded Florrie 
Solomon gets into trouble with her sister’s 
fiance. Helen Zelinskaya as Mrs. Solomon 


makes a weak play well worth seeing. 


THE FIRST LEGION (Forty-Sixth Street Thea- 
tre): Life in a Jesuit home, in “a small 
town somewhere in the United States,”’ is 
suddenly quickened by a questionable“ mir- 
acle.”” Soon afterward a bona fide miracle 
is performed on a crippled boy (Frank M. 
Thomas Jr.) Two actors (Bert Lytell and 
Whitford Kane) stand out in this all-male 


cast. 


ROLL SWEET CHARIOT (Cort Theatre): 
With a musical score ranging from Debussy 
to “Old Black Joe,’”’ Paul Green’s “sym- 
phonic play of the Negro people’ has 
the usual chain gang, close-harmony, loaf- 
ing, and death scenes. Popular Rose Mc- 
Clendon is delegated to a much-too-small 
role 


SPRING FRESHET (Plymouth Theatre): 
Grandmother Levenseller rules tyranically 
over a complicated welter of family af- 
fairs in a Maine household. She wants a 
grandson and gets an illegitimate one. 


Francesca Bruning, Esther Dale, and Owen 
Davis Jr. are among the stars. 


DANCE WITH YOUR GODS (Mansfield Thea- 


tre: A fantastic melodrama on the evils 
of voodooism in old New Orleans. Rex 
Ingram, of “Stevedore’’ fame, is a hell- 
roaring Voodoo king. 
SCREEN 
THE AGE OF INNOCENCE (RKO): Edith 
Wharton’s novel is ably handled in screen 


version with Irene Dunne as Countess 
Olenska and John Boles as the young law- 
yer, Newland Archer. Helen Westley makes 
a fine, autocratic grandmother. 


POWER (Gaumont-British): The hero of Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s novel is not so sly, cruel, 
or scheming in the film transcription. Con- 
rad Veidt makes him strong, honorable, 
and somewhat dull. The slow-moving pic- 
ture has fine characterizations. 


PECK’S BAD BOY (Fox): Jackie Searle and 
Jackie Cooper perform creditably in a 
film version of George W. Peck’s popular 
book for boys. 


BIG HEARTED HERBERT (Warner): Many 
of the play’s best gags were drowned in 
the laughs of the audience. Guy Kibbee is 
a typical self-made man; Aline MacMahon 
is brow-beaten Mrs. Herbert. 


A LOST LADY (Warner): Barbara Stanwyck 


and Frank Morgan play the leading roles 
in Willa Cather’s novel of a lady who 
marries one man to forget another. 


brought coos of delight from the ladies. 
Looking through the glass walls, the 
men exclaimed at the glittering lights 
and dark blobs of buildings far below. 

Turning right and up a few ‘steps, 
the first nighters reached the much- 
talked-of Rainbow Room with its gi- 
gantic crystal chandeliers and mir- 
rored walls interspersed with panels of 
dark brown satin. Surrounding a cir- 
cular dance floor 80 little tables, spread 
with gleaming white cloths, were 
ranged on an emerald green carpet. 

Suddenly the music started. The vast 
white dome over the dance floor grew 
rich with rapidly changing tones of 
amber, green, red, and blue. The floor 
slowly turned around, carrying with it 
a few tables. Some of the visitors 
looked alarmed. Then the floor stopped, 
reversed, and turned in the opposite 
direction. The dome’s colors changed 
and glowed. Guests demanding stimu- 
lant were offered pink champagne. 
This rare wine results from an un- 
usually hot sun ripening the grapes at 
an abnormal speed. 

The latest product of Rockefeller 
money-spending genius is a worthy 
effort. The ever-changing lights come 
from a “color organ” perched in the 


ceiling. Installed for the first time 
anywhere, this remarkable gadget 
catches the orchestra’s sound and 


turns it into color. High notes come 
out amber, bass notes red, and inter- 
mediate sounds split up between green 
and blue. 

With the pink champagne comes a 
generous supply of entertainment. Alice 
Dudley and Jack Cole contribute excel- 
lent dance numbers. For the further 
pleasure of Rainbow Room patrons, 
Rockefeller powers have arranged for 
the latest darling of New York, Lu- 


cienne Boyer, to sing her haunting 
tunes at the princely salary of $3,500 a 
week. 

Opposite the Rainbow Room, on the 
other side of the lounge, is an open 
patio surrounded by a narrow window- 
bordered lane of tables. Small and 
large private dining rooms are avail- 
able, and a Hawaiian trio wanders about 
humming soft airs. By day the patio is 
a business men’s lunch club. 

The Rainbow Room, open every day in 
the week, prides itself on not being the 
most expensive night club in New York. 
A table d’hote dinner costs $3.50 with 
a small cover charge ($1.50) after 
10:30. Cocktails in the lounge and 
patio range from 40 cents to $2. 


. 
STAGE: “Continental Varieties,” 


Sophisticated “Vaudeville” 

Actor’s Equity Association called it 
“vaudeville” enabling it to run Sun- 
days as well as weekdays. But the per- 
formance at New York’s Little Theatre 
last week reached the sophistication 
suggested in its name, “Continental 
Varieties,” under the genial control 
of its chubby master of ceremonies, 
Nikita Balieff. 

Lucienne Boyer, Parisian torch 
singer, warbled her throaty French 
airs on a New York stage for the first 
time in eight years. Spectators in 
smart evening clothes scrambled for 
the roses she tossed over the footlights 
as she sang “Prenez Mes Roses.” For 
dispensing her roses and charm “La 
Petite Lulu” gets a salary of $6,000 a 
week. Her popularity in Paris is so 
great she not only appears in a night 
club—she owns one. 





Barbara Stanwyck and Frank Morgan in “A Lost 
Lady,” a Hollywood Version of Willa Cather’s Novel 
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Lucienne Boyer Eating Snails: She Gets $6,000 a Week From the Revue, 
“Continental Varieties,’ and $3,500 From Rockefeller’s Rainbow Room 


In her ten-room Paris apartment 
overlooking the Bois de Boulogne, she 
collects rare Chinese tapestries and 
Japanese fighting fish. Her most 
valued possession is a twelfth century 
statue of Buddha, without which she 
will not budge. 


At M. Balieff’s request and with the 
fire department’s approval, theatre 
patrons puffed cigarettes during the 
show. Through the smoke, they 
watched the violent gypsy dancing of 
Vicente Escudero and heard the soft 
singing of Lydia Chaliapine, daughter 
of the great basso. 

De Roze, a wonder barman, changed 
water into any alcoholic drink desired 
while pouring it from pitcher to glass. 
George Jessel stopped his show the 
first night by asking for tomato juice. 
Another disbeliever heckled the bar- 
man by demanding a Coca-Cola (see 
page 38). De Roze gave Jessel a dry 
martini; the second man, a curt cold 
shoulder. 


THEATRE TOUR: With Hope and a 
Repertory Hedgrovians Strike Out 


Loaded with strange trappings, a 
new Ford truck last Wednesday lum- 
bered out of the sylvan premises of the 
Hedgerow Theatre in Moylan-Rose Val- 
ley, Pa. Two sedans followed, filled 
with fifteen actors chattering excited- 
ly about their first tour. 


The Hedgerovians were proud of their 
new truck and the scenery it contained. 
It represented their profits for the past 
six months. With it they planned a 
route of one to three night stands that 
would take them 8,000 miles over West- 
ern and Southern States. 


Neatly packed in the truck were such 


indispensables as eight baby spot- 
lights, two velour cycloramas, a wood 
scene-drop, and furniture. Most inter- 
esting of all was the portable alumi- 
num frame specially designed to support 
the cycloramas and a bridge of lights. 

During its eleven years’ existence 
the Hedgerow Theatre has hugged its 
own fireside. This is its first sally in- 
to the outside world—though much of 
the world has come to it. Its guiding 
spirit and director, Jasper Deeter, grew 
tired of Broadway in the early 1920s. 
He started a small theatre in an old 
grist mill in the lovely Moylan-Rose Val- 
ley, fourteen miles from Philadelphia. 
Many promising youngsters who had 
worked with him in New York’s Prov- 
incetown Theatre, joined him. Soon 
he was turning out such finished ac- 
tors as Ann Harding and Alexander 
Kirkland. 

Rent troubles came early to the 
group, whose young theatre had as yet 
no name. “If they put us out,” re- 
marked Ann Harding, “we'll play in 
the hedgerows.” The possibility seemed 
so imminent that Mr. Deeter and his 
care-free followers christened their 
stage-child the Hedgerow Theatre. 


Their latest venture is a gamble. If 
it makes money Mr. Deeter will prob- 
ably repeat the tour annually. This 
year they will appear in eighteen 
States, as far apart as Illinois and 
Texas. The four plays in their reper- 
tory will be A. A. Milne’s “The Ro- 
mantic Age,” Susan Glaspell’s ‘“Inheri- 
tors,” “Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” 
by St. John Ervine, and Eugene 
O’Neill’s Pulitzer Prize winner, ““Beyond 
the Horizon.” Meanwhile, in the home 
theatre a permanent company of 25 
will carry on with a repertory of seven 
plays. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS: Rent 
Squabble Brings Out Pickets 


Ushers looked out of the doorway of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Congrega- 
tional Church in New York last Sunday 
and scowled. A group of shabby men 
were carrying placards back and forth 
in front of the building. 

One side of the placards accused the 
church of evicting a World War veter- 
an from a Tabernacle-owned apartment 
house because he owed $12.50 in back 
rent. The other side bore the query: 
“Mr. Preacher, what will you tell God?” 

In his sermon Dr. Allan K. Chalmers 
called the incident “a chastening ex- 
perience.” Later he summoned the 
picketers to his office. 

There he explained the church had 
carried Harry Frogel, a Jewish silk 
weaver, along for several months and 
that he owed $80. The directors agreed 
to let him remain in his apartment an- 
other week. 

“The hell with charity,” Mr. Frogel 
exclaimed when he heard the news. 
“What I want is a $25-a-week job.” 





PRESBYTERIANS: New Church 
Organ Issues Radical Blasts 


“Capitalism as we have known it... 
must be drastically changed or else 
abolished .. .” 

These words last week greeted con- 
servative Presbyterians who read the 
first issue of The Presbyterian Tribune, 
a new fortnightly published in New 
York. As they read on they raised their 
eyebrows higher and higher. 

“The time has come for the Presby- 
terian Church to move forward and 
take a clear stand upon the great moral 
and social issues of our own day... 

“The American Liberty League . 
is the spearhead of a powerful reaction- 
ary movement which is seeking to pull 
the country back into the capitalism of 
the last decade...” 

Some conservatives became angry 
but few of them were surprised at this 
emphasis on social reform. They knew 
it was coming when several weeks ago 
they learned that the Rev. Dr. Edmund 
B. Chaffee, pastor of the Labor Temple, 
in New York’s radical district, was to 
edit the new periodical. 

The first issue boldly revealed the 
Tribune’s policy. It disclaimed any 
intention of wasting time on doctrinal 
disputes and it dedicated itself to 
preaching the social gospel. Anticipat- 
ing a conservative attempt to discipline 
the magazine Dr. Chaffee declared the 
radical Tribune had no official con- 
nection with the church. 

A scattering of Presbyterian liberals 
were delighted. They felt they now 
had an organ comparable to the non- 
denominational Christian Century or 
the Episcopalian fortnightly, The 
Churchman. 


Eprror: Dr. Chaffee, born near De- 
troit, attended the University of Mich- 
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if You KNEW You Were Dying 


Would You Accept Death—OR Would You 
Rebel Against It As This Man Did? 























Supposing you had been sickly from birth and struggled through fifty 
years of life without enjoying a well day. Supposing high blood pressure and 
4 worn-out heart, arthritis and several other ailments had you deformed and 
almost flat on your back. Supposing you were going blind from Glaucoma. 
Supposing great physicians said you could not possibly live over four months. 
Would you give up? Quite likely, most of us would! 

That, however, is the story of Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., but he refused 
to die. Finding himself at death’s door at 50, he began questioning the 
established medical theories which he had followed during 25 years’ prac- 
tice as a physician. He reasoned away the accepted explanations of disease 
and its causes. He began to develop a new health philosophy of “natural 
health through natural living habits leading to a natural immunity from 
disease.” Putting his new ideas into practice on his own dilapidated body, 
he gained health for the first time in his life. Fifteen years later, at 65, he 
won “Physical Culture Magazine’s” first prize of $1,000 for bodily perfec- 
tion against all comers of all ages. During the past 18 months he has been 
sought as a model for a statue in marble or bronze by five American sculptors. 

TODAY AT 76, he is one of the world’s most vital men, no age barred. 
He walks ten miles daily, is active in business 85 hours a week, never holi- 
days, yet never tires. He is a prominent lecturer and repeatedly demon- 
strates that he can do anything the average twenty-two year old can do 
and do it better. Excepting two colds, the last twenty years ago, both abroad 
where his usual regimen was impossible, he has not had an hour’s sickness in 
twenty-five years. 





Robert G. Jackson, M. D., 
of 75. Clear, radiant health such as his 
is priceless. Yet it is available to all 
=> we read his book with an open 
mind. 


at the age 


His Proven Secrets for Health, Long Life and Immunity 


from Disease are Yours in a Remarkable 449 Page Book 


There is no fanaticism in Dr. Jackson’s 








fight off death and gain physical perfection looking mentality for years beyond those 

























book. If you are willing to live in accord- 
ance with natural laws—but without radical 
or impractical changes in living habits—his 
philosophy guarantees perfect health, a long, 
active life, and a complete immunity from 
sickness and diseases. What’s more, he ac- 
complishes his results without drugs, medi- 
cines or health apparatus. The small cost 
of the book is the only cost to learn and 
apply his secrets. 


NOT An Ordinary Health Book 


“How To Be Always Well” is not an or- 
dinary health book. It is a complete all- 
round health education, Dr. Jackson’s own 
story of the practices which enabled him to 


449pages, illustrated. 
DeLuxe, grained Fabri- 
koid binding with title 
stamped in gold. 


| 

| $5.00 plus postage on delivery. It is NGIMe ..........ccc.ssceesescessessscessecssesscssecessenssencescesenscseseces 
distinctly understood that if I am not 

| satisfied, I mayreturnit withinsevendays 

{ and purchase price will be refunded. Address 


when he was fifty, and which he fully ex- 
pects will enable him to live an active busi- 
ness life for at least another 25 years. He 
gives you, in simple, understandable lan- 
guage, vital information as to the building 
of an alkali reserve in the blood, “Nature’s 
first defense against fatigue, disease and 
premature death,” and the coordination and 
perfection of the five chains of bodily activ- 
ities upon which all health depends. He 
deals not with the treatment of disease, but 
with the removal of the basic causes of all 
disease. 


Helps the Sick Get Well andthe 
Well Stay Well, Using Only 
Natural Methods 


If you.are below par, Dr. Jackson’s book 
will open the door to perfect health. If you 
are among the minority who enjoy a reason- 
able measure of well-being, it will show you 
how to stay well and keep a clear, forward- 


when “old age” generally sets in. Dr. Jackson 
has received thousands of letters from the 
80,000 purchasers of his remarkable book, 
praising it and telling of the phenomenal re- 
sults others have gained by following his 
teachings. 

If you are interested in reading this book 
you may do so without risking a penny. A 
copy will be sent you on approval—either 
cash with order or C. O. D.—and if you are 
not delighted, you may return it within 7 
days, and the purchase price will be re- 
funded. 

Do you not think it reasonable to mail 
the coupon today and learn of the abundance 
of health and youth that Nature intended 
for you, how such health is attained and re- 
tained by Nature’s means alone? This is 
no “get your John Hancock on the dotted 
line” proposition. We do not urge you to 
act. This great book does not have to be 
sold that way. But if you are sincerely in- 
terested, we will gladly send you your copy 
and let you be the sole judge of its worth. 


SEND NO MONEY ... . SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Please send me copy of “How To Be 
Always Well.’”’ I will pay postman 


C] CHECK HERE if you prefer to re- 
mit with order and thus save postage 

es. Same refund guarantee, of 
course. 


JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. 51) Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Trade winds fan Hawaiicool the year’round” 
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International meeting place of the 
world. Metropolitan smartness in a 
bower of palms. Youth having its day- 
fling at Waikiki, and its evening prom- 
enade under lanterned trees, silvered 
by a tropic moon. Ukuleles and steel 
guitars, lilting melodies of love and eter- 
nal summer. All of it gathered together 
by the gracious hospitality of the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, where dining is a fine 
art and royal living, at modest rates, a 
dream come true. 


Royal Htawaiian Hotel 


on the beach at Waikiki 
ARTHUR BENAGLIA, Managing Director 





2) GENERAL 
MILLS, 1c. 


Common Stock Dividend 


October 4, 1934. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents per share 
upon the common stock of the company, 
payable November 1, 1934, to all common 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness October 15, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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igan and New York’s Union Theological 
Seminary. As assistant pastor of Green- 
wich Presbyterian Church in New York 
during the World War, he preached 
pacifism before the United States 
entered the conflict. His opinions cost 
him his job. Later he went to Jerusalem 
as a Red Cross worker. 

When he returned to the United 
States he looked about for a place 
where he could preach what he pleased 
without fear of losing his pulpit. He 
found it in the Labor Temple, on West 
Fourteenth Street, not far from Union 
Square, where “Reds” congregate. Soon 
Dr. Chaffee made the “Reds” feel as 
much at home in the Labor Temple as 
in the square. 

Fearless and energetic, Dr. Chaffee is 
the leading Presbyterian liberal. The 
Listeners’ Club is one of his favorite 
discussion groups. Composed of liberal 
ministers and laity, the club meets 
every fourth Monday in the George 
Washington Hotel to listen to “the 
other fellow’s” side. The club has heard 
many radicals that other clerical groups 
shun. 

Dr. Chaffee, his wife, and two chil- 
dren, live on the top floor of the Labor 
Temple. He says that “people who are 
willing to work among laborers should 
live among them.” 


Federal Council Is 


BAPTISTS: 
Accused of Indecency, Filth 


In stinging words Fundamentalist 
Baptists last week gave vent to their 
feelings at a rally in New York’s Cal- 
vary Baptist Church. 

“We, the Interstate Evangelist As- 
sociation, . . . denounce .. . the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and urge that all conservative 
Christian churches immediately with- 
draw and disassociate themselves... 
We denounce especially the counte- 
nance and support which said council is 
giving to the spread of indecent litera- 
ture designed under false colors to poi- 
son the minds of our youth. What has 
been done in this direction is so filthy 
as to pass belief ... a scandal and a 
shame to all decent people .. .” 

The Baptists had in mind a slim vol- 
ume, “Young People’s Relationships, A 
Manual For Leaders,” published three 
years ago by the Pilgrim Press of Bos- 
ton. It is still selling strong and has 
been regularly stocked by some reli- 
gious bookstores and the Y. M. C. A. 
bookshop in New York. 

The book frankly deals with sexual 
problems confronting young people. 
Most offensive to strict Baptists was 
the chapter entitled “Library Ex- 
cerpts,” containing quotations from 
books by recognized authorities on sex. 


Sedate Baptists needed to read only 
captions to be horrified. Some of the 
most shock-producing: “Sex Conscious- 
ness in Boys,” “Sex Consciousness in 
Girls,” “Dancing As A Form of Dis- 
sipation,” “Intensity of the Mating Im- 
pulse,” “Sham Love and Real Love,” 
“Two Types of Sexual Relationship,” 
“Light. Petting and Heavy Petting.” 





Immediately the Federal Council sec. 
retary, the Rev. Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, rallied to the defense. He saig 
the council’s opinion of the book had 
never been asked. It was written by 
the Rev. Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, 
pastor of Gilbert Memorial Congrega. 
tional Church at Georgetown, Conn. 
Publication of such a book was advo- 
cated at an interdenominational confer- 
ence of young people’s leaders. The 
Federal Council’s only connection with 
the affair was that it sponsored the con- 
ference. 

Dr. Cavert intimated that the Bap- 
tists were unfair in claiming it poisoned 
young people’s minds. He said the book 
was to be used not by youngsters them- 
selves but by their adult leaders in 
church work. 

The protesting Baptists, however, 
were not convinced by his reply. They 
still suspected that the Federal Council 
had approved the book since the Rey, 
Dr. Winchester was associated with the 
council’s Christian Educational Depart- 
ment from 1917 to 1931. 














SIDESHOW 


Justice: In Pottsville, Pa., during the 
World Series games, eleven jurors 
squirmed and fumed until Sam Huff, 
juror No. 9, took his seat fifteen minutes 
late. Judge Cyrus M. Palmer frowned 
severely and summoned Mr. Huff to 
the bar. Leaning over the bench he 
whispered: ‘‘What’s the score?” 

Hicw HEEL: In Bluffton, Ohio, Mrs. 
Charles Montgomery advertised the 
loss of some jewelry on the street. 
Josephine Clay thought there was some- 
thing wrong with her shoes as she 
walked to high school. She took them 
to a cobbler. From a rubber heel he 
extracted a $300 diamond. 

KNEE ACTION: In Chicago, IIl., 150 
one-legged men attended the annual 
convention of the Association of Limb 
Manufacturers. C. H. Davies, largest 
manufacturer of metal limbs, boasted: 
“We can take our drinks without get- 
ting weak in the knees.” 

PERSISTENCE: In Boston, Matthew De- 
Christoforo, 11, fell from the second 
floor of his home and didn’t get bruised. 
A few days later while walking down- 
town he slipped and broke his arm. 

TRAPEZE: C. T. Whittle’s eyes popped 
with incredulity when he saw a tiny 
four-legged animal flying through the 
air with the greatest of ease in his 
barnyard at Salisbury, Md. Mr. Whittle 
walked closer, a gust of wind blew 4 
spider web into his face, and a liber- 
ated mouse fell to the ground and 
scampered away. 

No Farr: In Groton, Mass., pink- 
coated sportsmen and their hounds 
pursued a handsome fox. When the 
fox got tired he turned around, jumped 
on one of the hounds, snapped at an- 
other, scattered the frightened pack, 
and disappeared. 
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YOUR ADVERTISING IS NEWS 
PUT IT IN NEWS-WEEK 
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UMMER circulation gains added 


to a steady growth proves the 
editorial success of NEws-WEEK. 











And editorial success is always found 
behind advertising responsiveness. 
An advertising increase of 135% 
over the first eight months of 1933 
shows that more and more advertis- 
ers are finding the balanced news- 
magazine sales-effective for advertis- 


ing to important people. 
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and every one a BIG 
MULTI-MOTORED BOEING 


United’s fleet of Boeing Transport 
Planes has a record of 19,000,000 
miles of scheduled flight. Because 
of their demonstrated efficiency 
and their popularity, United has 
ordered more of these Boeings. 
United offers uniform service— 

always a 3-mile-a-minute multi- 
motored Boeing—always two 
pilots, always a stewardess, always 
the same high standard of service. 

e ee e@ 
Chicago-Cleveland-New York—9 planes daily. 
New York-California —3 planes daily. 

ee ee e@ 
FOR RESERVATIONS AND SCHED- 
ULES CALL UNITED AIR LINES 
ticket offices, hotel porters, travel bu- 
reaus, Postal or Western Union offices, or 
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Tremonton PGRIAT FALLS 
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Pioneer in Coast to Coast Service 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


8 YEARS... 70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 
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THIS WEEK: News Supplement 
To Feed Fiction to 4,000,000 


The American Weekly, the Sunday 
supplement which boasts the world’s 
largest circulation and goes to 5,770,- 
000 subscribers of seventeen Hearst 
newspapers, may soon have to look to 
its laurels. A gigantic rival reared its 
head last week. 

Called This Week, the new magazine 
will also be a Sunday supplement. It 
will be published by United Newspaper 
Magazine Corp. and will appear Feb. 
24. Already am imposing list of 21 
newspapers has bought This Week. 
Some of them: St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, Detroit News, New York Herald 
Tribune, Indianapolis Star, Boston Her- 
ald, Milwaukee Journal, Washington 
Star, and Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
The new magazine will reach about 
4,000,000 persons. 

Unlike The American Week!y, This 
Week will have no stories about the 
lurid private life of Continental beau- 
ties, no fantasies of life on Mars or 
of insects overrunning the earth. In- 
stead it will depend mostly on well- 
known fiction writers. 

Contributors to the first issue are 
Frank Condon, Agatha Christie, Hugh 
Wiley, Elmer Davis, Shepard Barclay, 
and Ursula Parrot. A new gravure proc- 
ess will produce the best color print- 
ing yet seen in any United States news- 
paper. Its bright reds and yellows will 
rival those in “slick paper” magazines. 

A full-page color advertisement in 
This Week will cost $11,200 (American 
Weekly: $16,500), and a full black and 
white page will be $10,000. Local news- 
papers buying the magazine may sell 
advertising space to local merchants. 

Editor of This Week will be Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney, who gave up 
the editorship of The Delineator in 1926 
to head The New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine section. 


INQUIRER: Patenotre Takes Up 
Reins of Philadelphia Paper 


When the frail heart of 82-year-old 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis stopped a year ago 
last June, the newspaper world buzzed 
with conjecture. What would happen 
to the Curtis string of newspapers? To 
feed the papers’ money-hungry maws 
the magazine publisher for years had 
dipped freely into the rich gold bag 
kept bulging by The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home Journal, and 
The Country Gentleman. 

When the will was read, the Fourth 
Estate got its answer. To Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bok, daughter by Mr. Curtis’s 
first marriage, went the money-making 
magazines. To John Martin, his step- 
son-in-law, went the newspapers. All 
Philadelphia knew that Bok money 
would never be used to bolster up Mar- 
tin newspapers. No love was lost be- 
tween the two heirs. 

Soon the Curtis newspapers felt the 
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pinch. Six months after Mr. Curtis's 
death Martin sold The New York Eve. 
ning Post to David Stern of the ag. 
gressive Philadelphia Record. Last 
April the decrepit Curtis Philadelphia 
Public Ledger was merged with the 
powerful Curtis Philadelphia Inquirer, 

Last week a moon-faced, black-haired 
young Frenchman stepped down the 
gangplank of a transatlantic liner jn 
New York and headed for Philadelphia 
to relieve Martin of The Inquirer. Once 
this is accomplished there will be but 
one paper remaining in a chain that 
had eight newspapers in it. 

The foreigner who came to capture 
“The bible of Pennsylvania Republican- 
ism” for his mother was Raymond 
Patenotre. It was under his grand- 
father, the late James Elverson, that 
The Inquirer grew to greatness. 

Forty-five years ago English-born 
Mr. Elverson, with no newspaper but 
plenty of magazine (Saturday Night, 
Golden Days) experience, bought The 
Inquirer and soon built it into a power- 
ful newspaper. In 1894 his beautiful 
blond daughter Eleanor visited Wash- 
ington and met and married the French 
Ambassador, Jules Patenotre. 

On the death of the senior Elverson 
in 1911, Col. James Elverson Jr. took 
charge of The Inquirer and built it into 
Pennsylvania’s biggest and _ richest 
morning newspaper. When he died in 
1929, control passed to Mme. Patenotre. 

Immediately she recapitalized The 
Inquirer and sold 300,000 shares of $52 
stock which represented 49 per cent 
ownership. Next year she sold the 
other 51 per cent to Mr. Curtis for 
$8,000,000, giving him control. 

Since the death of Mr. Curtis, The 
Inquirer has been unable to pay in- 
stallments on its purchase and carry 
The Evening Ledger at the same time. 
Although no formal announcement of 
transfer of ownership had been made 
early this week it was expected mo- 
mentarily. 

The new Inquirer publisher, now in 
his early 30s, has an almost fabulous 
financial-political-publishing reputation. 
In France he owns a chain of daily and 
weekly newspapers and has served in 
Cabinets of three French Premiers, 
Herriot, Paul-Boncour, and Daladier. 

In finance he distinguished himself 
last year by selling 1,000,000 American 
dollars short in a crumbling market. 
His profit was a neat $125,000 in gold 
dollars. 

* 


“CITY EDITOR:” Walker Picks 
Out Journalistic Highlights 


In the vibrant, seething cauldron 
that is big city journalism no man 
knows the tricks of the trade better 
than 35-year-old Stanley Walker of 
The New York Herald Tribune. 
Eleven months ago “the most colorful 
Manhattan newspaper man” set dow? 
his impressions of a rapidly vanishing 
slice of metropolitan life in “The Night 
Club Era.” Through his “City Editor,” 
out this week (Stokes: $3), goosesteps 
an electric journalistic parade. 

Its marchers are the newspaper mak- 
ers: ancient and modern city editors, 
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who “actually ... are very much like 


other men;” ace reporters, “rare and . 


prilliant workmen, to whom the world 
is a pathetically defenseless oyster,” and 
officious copy readers, “members of a 
strange cult suffering from an ailment 
known in the trade as the itching pen- 
cil . . that is, they can’t let well 
enough alone.” 

To Walker’s keen, small eyes the 
Fourth Estate’s greenest pasture is 
New York. To him “the big town is 
Rome, Paris, Jerusalem, Berlin, with 
traces of Dubuque at its dullest and 
Dodge City at its most uproarious... 
it is deliriously beautiful and as ugly 
as a mildewed toad.” 

Like many metropolitan’ editors, 
Walker started life as a country boy. 
From his father’s Lampasas, Texas, 
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City Editor Walker Showing How 
to Act When a “Hot Tip” Comes In 


ranch where he was born, he went to 
the State University in 1915. After two 
and a half years he quit college for the 
newspaper business and became an au- 
thority on Southwestern badmen, 
“many of whom were my relatives.” 
In 1919 he headed north to a job on the 
now defunct New York Herald. 

Success, he felt, rested on four 
thinys: knowing and liking people, 
reading, working when you didn’t have 
to, and having a good memory. Walker 
has geared himself to his formula. He 
estimates that he knows 10,000 people, 
reads constantly, works nearly all the 
time he isn’t getting his five-hour-a- 
night sleep, and crams his head “with 
useless information.” 

Minor errors in a news story make 
him suck his thin cheeks in rage. 
When he once inadvertently referred 
to New York’s former District Attorney 
as Charles C. T. Crain instead of as 
Thomas C, T. Crain his subordinates 
Sent him a telegram: “STANISLAUS 
V. WALKER, GREAT NECK, LONG 
ISLAND. ‘WHO’S LOONEY NOW?’ 
(Signed) TOMASCO C. T. KOHN.” 

_ Walker’s sure hand is generally cred- 
ited with the editorial excellence of 
The Herald Tribune in its 40,000-word 
news department. Many persons, not 
too enthusiastic about the growing 
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Walker legend, think much of the 
credit belongs to Arthur S. Draper. 
Draper was The Herald Tribune’s able 
managing editor until May of last 
year when he became editor of the 
Literary Digest. 

In one division of news, however, 
there is no argument as to Walker’s 
ability. The Herald Tribune has the na- 
tion’s best obituary columns. A sys- 
tem all Walker’s own is responsible. 

Instead of having carbons of death 
notices sent to the city room once a 
day by the classified department, 
Walker ordered them sent immediate- 
ly on receipt. By this speed-up method 
he beat his morning newspaper com- 
petitors on the deaths of Bill Fallon, 
the criminal lawyer; Mrs. Anna Hark- 
ness, and Jack Dunston, proprietor of 
“Jack’s.” Most papers now follow the 
Walker process. 

Whenever his “left leg starts hurt- 
ing,” he knows some newsworthy per- 
son is about to pass away. Then Walker 
puts all idle reporters working on 
“obits” of prominent persons known to 
be ill. His hunches have scored many 
clear-cut beats. The finest Herald Trib- 
une obituaries, he feels, were John 
Lardner’s on W. O. McGeehan, the 
sports writer, and Edward Angley’s on 
William Bolitho, the author. 

About crime, Walker takes no pious 
attitude. He is sure crime news does 
not promote crime and feels it every 
editor’s duty to print full accounts. 
“The most fascinating afternoon I ever 
spent,” he says, “was with Owney Mad- 
den.” Closeted in The Herald Tribune 
Building, one block south of Times 
Square, Walker talked to the city’s 
No. 1 gunman for three hours. 

The trigger-minded editor gets his 
only exercise by chasing Long Island 
commuting trains. For recreation he 
shoots craps, plays bagatelle and ping 
pong, and drinks Scotch. He will never 
drink before 5:30 in the afternoon. He 
considers a bottle of Scotch a day a 
reasonable ration. He never gets drunk. 

Walker tolerates no drunkenness in 
his office. It is a firing offense. Once 
he was hard put to it when one of his 
best men, soused to a point of stiff, 
judicial dignity, arrived in morning 
clothes. Walker watched carefully for 
a tell-tale move. Then he noticed the 
man wasn’t wearing shoes or stockings. 
Out he went. 

His own particular passionate hates 
are old, washed-up reporters, Sunday 
magazine sections, lawyers, Mayors 
O’Brien, Hylan, and LaGuardia, wom- 
en’s features, schools of journalism, 
Huey Long, and false news tips. 
Once the business department sent him 
a “hot tip” on the Lindbergh case. 
Walker turned it down. His bosses car- 
ried the matter over his head and hired 
dozens of private investigators. Walker 
sulked. 

Later he heard the tipster was com- 
ing in to report failure. So he sent to 
Brooks Costume Co, for a Sherlock 
Holmes “deerstalker” cap and borrowed 
a calabash pipe and a magnifying glass. 
When the dejected tipster entered the 
office “Sherlock Holmes” Walker was 
studiously examining a copy pencil and 
refused to notice him. 
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PIGGRAIN 
LEATHER COAT 


Because it really isn’t pig, you 
know, but an extraordinarily fine 
leather in a simulated pigskin 
finish, life-like down to the last 
bristle-mark! A man’s coat, from 
the leather-backed collar to the 
weather-protective adjustable cuffs. 
In Natural or rich Brown shades, 
all sizes. 


Full 4-inch chest allowance on every coat 
Each coat cut and matched by hand 
Reinforced sleeve inseams prevent ripping 
Leather lined cuffs and pocket flaps 

Cuffs adjustable for proper sleeve length 


Talon fasteners riveted in to stay 
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16 stitches keep every button in place 
@ Double stitched buttonholes throughout 


For Christmas Gift-giving 
you can make no better choice. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
send size and color preference and 
we'll have your dealer deliver in a 
Holiday package. 


There’s no squeal 
to this extra-smart 
‘ 
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H. & L. BLOCK - SAN FRANCISCO 








H. & L. Block, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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EVEN IF YOU SAVED A PENNY 
YOU COULDN’T SHAVE WITH IT 


SAVING 


IN THE TUBE 


NOT ON THE PRICE TAG 


Even though you may pay a trifle 
more for Williams, you'll find it 
an economy before the tube is used 
up. For a little of this superior 
cream makes such a lot of lather— 
rich lather that holds its moisture. 


But money is only one thing you 
save with Williams. You save in 
comfort; in time. And in appear- 
ance—for this bland white cream 
is mighty soothing, and keeps your 
face fit. 


You save your temper, too—for 
the hinged cap doesn’t get lost. 
That’s a little refinement that’s 
typical of the Williams way of 
doing things. 

Try Williams. See if you don’t 
get better—and more—shaves per 
tube. 


No shave is complete until you 
have doused your face with 
exhilarating Aqua Velva. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 


You can’t 
lose this 
cap 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN., U S.A. 
LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 
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A. & P.: 75 Years Ago, a Small 
Tea Store Opened in New York 


Each day last week 6,000,000 thrifty 
housewives bought peaches, evaporated 
milk, legs of lamb, and salad dressing 
at lower-than-usual bargain prices. The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
world’s biggest retailer of foodstuffs, 
was celebrating its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary with a sale. 

Brilliantly colored posters decorated 
the company’s 15,000 red-fronted stores 
in 35 States and Canada. In holiday 
spirit 90,000 A. & P. employes worked 
at top speed wrapping groceries, weigh- 
ing vegetables, and delivering orders. 

About one-fourth of A. & P.’s shelves 
were stocked as usual with the com- 
pany’s own brand of groceries. Gath- 
ered from the ends of the earth these 
are prepared and shipped to the stores 
by A. & P. subsidiaries. 

In Alaska six company-owned can- 
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probably inspired the popular song of a 
generation ago: “This is the day they 
give babies away with a half a pound 
of tea.” 

Profits rolled in from the start. Two 
branch stores were opened the first 
year. Soon the company began to gel] 
coffee, baking powder, spices, and other 
foodstuffs. Years before Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. or Montgomery Ward & Co. 
were founded, A. & P. was doing a 
thriving mail-order business as far west 
as Wisconsin. 

Another early source of A. & P. jn- 
come was sale of groceries from wag- 
ons. Farmers’ wives who lived too far 
from town to buy at A. & P. store; 
were served by the company’s red- 
painted wagons. By the turn of the 
century 1,500 of these traveling grocery 
stores clattered daily throughout out- 
lying districts. 

In 1912 the company launched an ex- 
periment. In an effort to lower expenses 
and cut prices, it opened a shop on 
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John A. Hartford, President of A. & P. Stores: His First Job 
Was Cleaning Inkwel!s in His Father’s Vesey Street Office 


neries pack 80,000 tins of plump, pink 
salmon daily. From Brazil the A. & P.- 
owned American Coffee Corp. imports 
shiploads of aromatic brown beans. It 
roasts, wraps, and sells them through 
A. & P. stores at the rate of 4,000,000 
pounds a week. Thirty-two A. & P. 
bakeries can make 150,000 loaves of 
bread an hour. Another subsidiary, the 
Quaker Maid Co., daily turns out hun- 
dreds of gallons of ketchup, peanut but- 
ter, candy, macaroni, and baked beans. 

The Great American Tea Co., as A. 
& P. was originally called, opened its 
first store on Vesey Street, New York, 
in 1859, and sold nothing but tea. The 
shop was a colorful affair painted red 
and gold, with a cashier’s desk resem- 
bling a Chinese pagoda. Saturday nights 
a band played to attract customers. 
Premiums of chinaware, and colored 
lithographs were given away. These 


a side street where rent was cheap. No 
credit was granted nor deliveries made. 
Profits soared immediately. In the next 
three years 7,500 of these economy 
stores were opened—an average of 
eight a day. 

Founders of the business were George 
Francis Gilman, a hide and leatic? 
dealer, and George Huntington Hart- 
ford, a black-bearded dry-goods mcr- 
chant. Mr. Gilman soon faded from the 
picture. When Mr. Hartford died in 
1917, he left the great A. & P. empire 
in trust for his five sons and daughters. 
The legacy made them one of the ten 
richest families in the United States. 

They own about 83 per cent of the 
company’s common stock and 55 per 
cent of the preferred. For years the 
family’s share of earnings averaged 
$20,000,000 annually. The company s0- 
licited outside funds on a large scale 
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only once—$5,000,000 of notes con- 
yertible into preferred stock. Some 
common shares were also sold to em- 
ployes to make them feel they were 
part owners of the business. 

The rulers of A. & P. today are broth- 
ers, George L. and John A. Hartford, 
respectively chairman and president. 
Both went to work for their father 
some 50 years ago, when company head- 
quarters were still on Vesey Street. 
George’s first job was firing a boiler; 
John’s was cleaning inkwells. 

With his flair for making contacts, 
John became the company’s outside 
man. Invariably wearing a suit and 
shirt that match his gray hair, he trav- 
els around the country meeting branch 
officers, informally visiting A. & P. 
stores to chat with managers and clerks. 

George runs the financial end of the 
business. For years he sat in an A. & 
P. cashier’s cage. Now, beneath his 
father’s picture he works long hours at 
his desk, poring over reports. 

In 1927 he smelled a storm ahead and 
refused to sign store leases running for 
more than a year. Thus when the de- 
pression broke, A. & P. was ready to 
take advantage of lower rentals. The 
company netted $20,000,000 profits last 
year, only a third less than the 1930 
peak. 


AMERICAN ICE: 400 Icemen Go 
It Alone With $1 Wagons 


More than 400 husky icemen in the 
suburbs of New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
last week felt the thrill that comes to 
a man when he goes into business for 
himself. 

Their former employer, the American 
Ice Co., canceled some of its delivery 
routes. To drivers on these routes the 
company turned over for $1 each the 
trucks they had been operating. The 
only condition the company imposed 
was that the men contract to buy 
American Ice for three years. Com- 
pany officials hope that being on their 
own will spur the ex-employes to bigger 
sales. 

Most businesses have had only one 
worry in recent years—the depression. 
Icemen have suffered additional head- 
aches from the growth of mechanical 
refrigeration. 

In 1923 there were only 27,000 

housewives had electric iceboxes. The 
number rose to 1,223,000 in 1929, then 
rocketed during and despite the de- 
pression to almost 5,500,000 today. 
; While these figures were mounting, 
icemen bore up stoically. Their own 
Sales rose through 1931. Since then 
they have fallen 30 per cent. 

But icemen rejoice in the 11,800,000 
non-mechanical refrigerators they fill 
each week. They take hope in the 
knowledge that almost half of the 
homes in the United States are still un- 
equipped with iceboxes of any sort, and 
that sales of non-mechanical refrigera- 
tors this year are double last year’s 
Sales, 

Housewives have been far less faith- 
ful to icemen than have commercial 
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customers, such as railroads, butchers, 
florists, and delicatessens. The butcher 
knows that ice in his refrigerator pro- 
vides humidity as well as_ cold. 
Without humidity meats shrink and 
lose weight. In a mechanical refrigera- 
tor air is drier. As it circulates, it ab- 
sorbs moisture from food and deposits 
it as frost on the cooling coils. 

That is why Mrs. Jones has to cover 
the cheese, jelly, and boiled ham in her 
electric icebox to prevent them from 
drying out. But Mrs. Jones overlooks 
this annoyance for the delight of hear- 
ing ice cubes tinkle in her lemonade 
glass. She likes to play with the clever 
gadgets mechanical refrigerators flaunt 
to attract buyers—cold control, sliding 
shelves, foot pedals, and illuminated 
food compartments. 

Icemen have not been idle. They in- 
duced makers of old-fashioned iceboxes 
to modernize their designs, spruce up 
appearances, thicken insulation. Glori- 
fied with shining porcelain and white 
enamel, non-mechanical refrigerators 
now look as attractive and conserve 
cold as efficiently as their electric 
cousins. 

One model holds the ice in a swinging 
wire basket to allow the air to circulate 
around it. Another keeps the air mov- 
ing with a tiny fan controlled by a 
thermostat. 

Icemen are finding new sources of in- 
come in air cooling of homes, stores, 
and railroad cars. Railroads use a 
fifth of all ice consumed in the United 
States. The legalization of beer proved 
an iceman’s blessing. 

To keep busy in Winter, when ice 
consumption drops, about 40 per cent 
of the country’s ice makers sell coal 
and fuel oil for heating. American Ice 
Co. goes a step further. It operates a 
laundry. 


SEIBERLING: Rubber Industry’s 
“Little Napoleon” Reaches 75 


One night last week a stocky, round- 
faced man with a pepper-and-salt mus- 
tache sat at a long table in the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. With a 
happy gleam in his eyes, he listened to 
speeches in his praise. Old friends 
wrung his hand until his fingers hurt. 
Frank Augustus Seiberling, the “little 
Napoleon of the rubber industry,” was 
thoroughly enjoying his seventy-fifth 
birthday party. 

Speakers included his competitors, 
P. W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., J. D. Tew, president 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., and W. O’Neil, 
president of General Tire and Rubber 
Co. They recalled inventions and im- 
provements Mr. Seiberling contributed 
to automobile-tire manufacture. They 
drank toasts and offered congratula- 
tions. A few old friends told anecdotes 
of his boyhood days in Akron when he 
clashed cymbals in the town band and 
entertained neighbors with exhibitions 
of fancy skating. 

After a short stay at Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio, Seiberling left to work 
in his father’s farm-implement factory. 
Later he helped his father build Akron’s 
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ss President Liners— 
luxury ships of the Pacific—sail weekly from 
California via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route, 
and fortnightly from Seattle via the Short 
Route, to Japan, China and the Philippines. 
Throughout the Orient there’s a sailing every 
week! This frequent, regular service— plus 
the President Liner privilege of stopping over 
anywhere you like, continuing on the next or 
a later liner—makes it easy for you to visit 
all the fascinating places you've longed to see. 
In Japan, you'll want to see Buddha at 
Kamakura, and the gaudy gold-and-crimson 
shrines of Nikko. From Shanghai, there’s the 
sidetrip to Soochow—a two-hour ride by 
modern train that takes you back 2000 years. 
And in the Philippines, if lazy tropic breezes 
tempt you to linger—do so! 


Crnsibe, ag yon choose 


in THE 


ORIENT 





Shanghai’s famous Bund, seen from a President Liner 


Your stateroom will be outside, with real 
beds. You will enjoy distinctive cuisine, out- 
door swimming pool, steady-riding comfort. 


Roundtrips from the Pacific Coast 


To: First Class Tourist 
Japan... . $525 $280 
Chima .. 605 324 
Philippines 656 350 


Let your travel agent, or any of our offices 
(New York, Boston, Washington,D.C., Toronto, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles)help you plan your 
cruise. Ask also about other President Liner 
services: Round the World ($834 First Class) 
and between New York and California via the 
Panama Canal (and back by sea or rail). 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines and 
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first electric street-car line. The panic 
of 1897 forced father and son out of 
business, and young Seiberling set forth 
to find another job. 

An acquaintance offered to sell him 
an old cardboard factory that had long 
been vacant. Although he had no 
money, Mr. Seiberling promptly accept- 
ed the offer and borrowed $13,500 from 
friends. Instead of cardboard he started 
making rubber tires. Thus he founded 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Tire making was in its babyhood. To 
nourish the infant Mr. Seiberling de- 
signed the first tire-building machine, 
crude forerunner of the complicated 
machinery used today. He decided that 
bicycle-type tires were not sturdy 
enough for horseless carriages. So he 
invented the straight-sided tire with a 
detachable rim. It revolutionized tire 
making. 
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By 1920 Mr. Seiberling had built 
Goodyear into the biggest company in 
the industry, with more than 50,000 
employes and annual sales of more 
than $200,000,000. It had factories in 
Akron, California, and Canada; rubber 
plantations in Sumatra, cotton fields in 
Arizona. 

But trouble lay ahead. The company 
contracted for raw materials long in 
advance. Suddenly commodity prices 
collapsed. Cotton ordered at $66 a bale 
was worth only $6 by the time it was 
delivered. 

Goodyear borrowed money to keep 
its head above water. Wall street 
clamored for repayment. Bankers of- 
fered Mr. Seiberling $15,000,000 for his 
stock if he would step out of the presi- 
dent’s office. He refused. The com- 
pany narrowly avoided bankruptcy, 
and there was a thorough reorganiza- 
tion in which Mr. Seiberling was forced 
out. At 61 he found himself broke and 
jobless. 

Undaunted, he made plans for a 
comeback. His friends put up the 
cash. One of them, Edgar B. Davis, 
who had made a fortune in rubber and 
oil, lent him $5,300,000. 

In 1921 Mr. Seiberling started the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., which rapidly 
became one of the industry’s outstand- 
ing small tire companies. Six years 
later he was ready to repay his backers. 

In a Cleveland bank creditors gath- 
ered around a long table. Carefully the 
rubber magnate counted out $5,300,000 
in crisp new bills, which he pushed 





THIS COMPLETE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE 
FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 


A Complete Mastery of 
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MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathematics Train- 


ing. Mathematics is the foundation of all mechanical and scientific work, and of 


all business or industry based on science. 


Without this essential knowledge even 


the most capable man is left behind while others forge ahead to better jobs, bigger 
contracts, more money. You need mathematics to solve technical problems and to 
improve, "speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inexpensive and time-saving 
method. A very simple and extremely interesting course in book form has been 
prepared for you by an expert who has devoted a lifetime to teaching practical 
men the fundamentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
These books start right from the beginning with 
a review of arithmetic that gives you all special m5 V 
short-cuts and trick methods that save countless 
Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you how simple it 
is when an expert explains it for you. In no 
tackling with ease the 

most difficult questions on this si1bject. 


hours of your time. 


time at all you will 


An Expert’s 
Simplified Methods 


Mr. Thompson, the author 
of these books, has had 
many years’ experience in 
mathematical training. He 
presents each practical 
method and problem in the 
clearest, simplest way. He 
gets right down to the 
kind of information that 
you need in your daily 
work. 


Send No Money 
Mail This Coupon for 
FREE EXAMINATION 
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A Complete Course 
and Reference Library 
olumes 


Arithmetic 
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Geometry 
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Calculus 


1598 Pages 


Illustrated 
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240 Fourth Ave., New York 
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$2.00 per month for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% dis- 
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Frank A. Seiberling: Broke and 
Jobless at 61, Toasted at 75 


across the table to Mr. Davis. Then he 
made up a smaller pile and handed that 
over. 

“What’s this?” inquired Mr. Davis. 

“Interest, of course,” Mr. Seiberling 
replied. 

“Never mind the interest,” said Mr. 
Davis. “That was a loan to a friend,” 

In Akron Mr. Seiberling lives on his 
million-dollar estate, Stan Hywet, which 
means “stone quarries” in early Eng- 
lish. He likes to hold croquet matches 
on the broad lawn shaded by century- 
old trees. Evenings he retires to his 
library, where he browses through 
musty classics. 

He eats no lunch. “Work hurts no 
one,” he says. ‘Food does.” 


° 
COCA-COLA: Boykin Now Rules 
“The Pause That Refreshes” 


Indians of Peru and Bolivia stuff 
their mouths with tobacco-like wads of 
coca leaves. With the cocaine the 
dried shrub contains, they increase 
their endurance. 

African tribesmen chew on the bitter 
brown nuts of the cola tree. They 
consider the rich kernels’ caffeine a 
great energizer. 

The Coca-Cola that civilized peoples 
drink consists mostly of water and 
sugar shot through with very slight 
traces of South American coca and 
African cola. The beverage brings its 
makers more than $10,000,000 in profits 
annually. 

Last week S. F. Boykin, a company 
executive for fifteen years, became 
president of The Coca-Cola Co.’s syrup- 
making subsidiary. His promotion will 
take manufacturing detail away from 
Robert W. Woodruff, former president 
who will continue to head the parent 
company. 

Short, wiry, and 50, Mr. Boykin will 
be responsible for producing the 2,000, 
000,000 fizzing “‘cokes” that cool Amer- 
ican throats each year. During off- 
hours he will continue as trustee for 
two Georgia colleges and as chairmal 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Late Asa Candler, Who Kept 
Control of Coca-Cola in the South 


of the board of stewards of St. Mark’s 
Methodist Church in Atlanta. 

In 1886 that great boon, the ice- 
cream soda, had been in existence only 
ten years. Other soft drinks were 
limited in consumption and uncertain 
in quality. None was very tasty. 

To remedy this condition “Dr.” J. S. 
Pemberton, a respected patent-medi- 
cine brewer of Atlanta set to work 
in his laboratory. After many experi- 
ments he produced a flavor he con- 
sidered perfect. In a moment of ecstatic 
inspiration a friend of Pemberton’s 
christened the new drink Coca-Cola—a 
label conservatively valued today at 
$150,000,000. 

In 1887, having dispensed only 25 
gallons of syrup the first year, Pem- 
berton was well pleased to sell a two- 
thirds interest in his drink for less 
than $300. He died in 1889, before 
Coca-Cola had even been heard of out- 
side Atlanta. 

Though unknown elsewhere, the con- 
coction rapidly became a favorite in 
the city of its birth. While approving 
Atlantans picked up sparkling glass- 
fuls, an observant druggist named Asa 
Griggs Candler picked up odd shares in 
the company. By 1892 he was sole 
owner. 

From that year until 1919 an oli- 
garchy of Candler sons and nephews did 
the administrative work. Asa Cand- 
ler took most of the profits. Holding 
considerably more than 90 per cent of 
he stock, he would sit in silence 
hrough executive meetings and nod 
approval of new plans. If he disagreed, 
he would simply say: “The shares 
which I represent vote No,” and leave 
the room. 

In 1919, ten years before his death, 
Asa Candler decided to retire. He 
Sold out to a group of Atlanta capital- 
ists—of whom he approved because 
they were not “Yankee bankers.” In 
return he got $10,000,000 cash and 
$15,000,000 worth of preferred stock. 
Foremost in this group were Ernest 
Woodruff, father of Robert, and 


William Clark Bradley, present Coca- 
Cola chairman. 
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Manufacture of Coca-Cola syrup is 
by far the simplest part of the busi- 
ness. Sugar, of which 175,000,000 
pounds are used annually, and water, 
constitute 99 per cent of the mixture. 
The remaining 1 per cent consists of 
fruit extracts and a “secret” ingredient 
known to Coca-Cola chemists as Mer- 
chandise No. 5. This is a compound of 
cola nuts and coca leaves from which 
most of the cocaine has been removed. 

Bottling is done in separate plants. 
More than 1,200 American and foreign 
“filling” stations—most of which are 
not owned by Coca-Cola—supply 800,- 
000 grocers and pop vendors with the 
bottled product. 

Coca-Cola spends more than $5,000,- 
000 a year for advertising. It is one 
of the country’s largest users of paint 
—to cover walls, billboards, and enam- 
eled signs with brilliant backgrounds 
for its slogan: “The Pause that Re- 
freshes.” Yet the company employs 
no salesmen—only “service” men. 

In 1928 President Woodruff called his 
selling force to the home office. There 
he gravely informed the men that 
Coca-Cola had decided to discharge 
them. After a moment of dismal silence 
he added: “Come back tomorrow; I 
have a new plan to discuss with you.” 

The following day Mr. Woodruff pro- 
claimed: “Hereafter all of you will 
be service men. Your job will be to 
see that the retailer’s fountain works 
properly, that his decorations are at- 
tractive, that his place is clean. You 
will help him sell more Coca-Cola. If 
you do that, he will have to buy more 
automatically.” 

Woodruff was _ right. Sales in- 
creased. They mounted through most 
of the depression. Only in 1932, nadir 
of business activity, did they drop. The 
following year, despite predictions of 
Coca-Cola’s ruin once beer was made 
legal, sales held up substantially. The 
first six months of 1934 brought sub- 
stantial upturn—more than $1,000,000 
greater net earnings than last year’s 
corresponding period. 

Beer and liquor have never cut into 
sales of Coca-Cola. Nor does it suffer 
seriously from legitimate competition 
in its own field. Only trade-name in- 
fringers annoy the company. In 
Coca-Cola’s less than 50 years of life 
more than 7,000 of them—Coke, Koke, 
CO-Cola, Coke-Ola, Coca & Cola, even 
Afra-Cola for Negro trade—have tried 
to muscle in. 

Such gadflies have not impeded Coca- 
Cola’s domestic sales or its business 
in 76 foreign countries. Coca-Cola 
signs are like the British flag. The sun 
never sets upon either. 


° 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Soaring 
Demands for Housing Money 


“Considering the short period of time 
we have been operating, I think we 
have made rapid progress,” said Hous- 
ing Administrator James A. Moffett in 
a report to President Roosevelt. He 
declared that loans for building repairs 
are increasing 40 per cent each week. 

“The total loans reported on our 
books as of Oct. 4, 1934, amount to 
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SOME FELLOWS’ FACES LOOK 
LIKE TAEY NEED A FEW 
PRACTICE STROKES BEFORE 
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INGRAMS SHAVING CREAM. 
IT’S COOL-IT WILTS WHISKERS 
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for effective 
relief from 


Constipation 





Headaches — dizzy spells — sleeplessness — 
these are often caused by constipation. If 
constipation troubles you relieve it with 
FEEN-A-MINT. 

FEEN-A-MINT is a thoroughly effective 
laxative in chewing-gum form. It works bet- 
ter because when you chew it the laxative is 
spread smoothly and evenly right down to 
where it does its work. That’s why over 15 
million people already know about and use 
FEEN-A-MINT. It’s pleasant to take, too—a 
great point, especially in caring for children. 

Whenever you suffer from constipation 
take the doctor’s advice—chew FEEN-A- 
MINT. It’s inexpensive, too, 15¢ and 25¢ at 
your drug store. 
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10,480, representing $4,600,000,” he an- 
nounced. “The average face amount 
of the loans is $443; amount of makers’ 
income, $2,711; maturity of loans, 26 
months.” 

Mr. Moffett said that banks’ and 
home owners’ unfamiliarity with the 
administration’s housing program made 
necessary an intensive program of 
education. He announced furthermore 
that the Johns-Manville Corp., makers 
of building supplies, was setting up a 
subsidiary to lend money for housing 
repairs. Known as the Johns-Man- 
ville Credit Corp., it will open 1,100 
credit agencies throughout the country. 
Its loans will be guaranteed by the 
government on the same basis as loans 
by banks. 

RAILROADS: The number of air-cooled 
and air-conditioned passenger cars 
jumped from about 650 in the Summer 
of 1933 to approximately 2,320 this 
Summer. That is what the Association 
of Railway Electrical Engineers learned 
at its annual convention in Chicago. 
Two-fifths of the cars are cooled by ice; 
the others use mechanical contraptions. 

Topping the list of those owning 
artificially-cooled cars in service last 
month is the Pullman Company, with 
almost half the total. Pullman oper- 
ates no lines itself, but rents its cars 
to the various railroads. 

The survey showed the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. owns more non-Pullman 
air-conditioned cars than any other 
line, with an unofficial total of 273. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. ranks 
second with 118. Roads with more than 
50 include New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad Co., New York 
Central Lines, Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railway Co., and the Union 
Pacific System. 

FiicHT: Recent years have seen nu- 
merous “flights of capital’ from one 
country to another. They occur when 
investors seek to escape depreciating 
currency or confiscatory taxes. 

Last week Americans witnessed the 
same phenomenon within the borders of 
their own land. Holders of California 
State, municipal, and corporate secur- 
ities ‘‘fled” from them. High-grade Cal- 
ifornia bonds dropped 5, 7, 10 points. 
Comparable issues in other States fell 
no more than 1 point. In some in- 
stances they gained. 

Opponents of Upton Sinclair, Cali- 
fornia’s Democratic Gubernatorial 
nominee, loudly declared the “panic” 
was caused by the candidate’s EPIC 
(End Poverty In California) program. 

Sinclair supporters contended on the 
other hand that henchmen of Acting 
Governor Merriam, Republican candi- 
date, deliberately lowered security 
prices through heavy selling in order to 
discredit Sinclair. 

Incomes Up: Despite the drought, 
farmers’ incomes for June, July, and 
August came to $1,580,000,000—20 per 
cent over last year’s corresponding pe- 
riod and 70 per cent above 1932’s. The 
figures, announced Monday by Louis H. 
Bean, AAA economic adviser, include 
crop-curtailment benefits. 
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HARVARD: Cambridge Sees Red, 
Offer 


Last week from his office in Univer. 
sity Hall in Cambridge, Mass., Dr. 
James B. Conant, president of Har. 
vard, dispatched a letter to Germany. 
Most university presidents accept all 
the scholarships they can get. Dr. Con- 
ant was turning one down. 

“We are unwilling,” he wrote, “to 
accept a gift from one who has been 
so closely associated with the leader- 
ship of a political party which has in- 
fiicted such damage on the universities 
of Germany through measures which 
have struck at principles . . . fundamen- 
tal to universities throughout the 
world.” 

The letter was sent to Dr. Ernst F. 
S. Hanfstaengl, Harvard ’09, Hitler’s 
foreign press agent who lulls his mas- 
ter to sleep with Wagner’s music. It 
was an answer to Dr. Hanfstaengl’s 
offer made last May to give his alma 
mater a $1,000 scholarship to enable 
a Harvard student to study for a year 
in Germany. 

Anti-Nazis at Harvard were greatly 
pleased. It recompensed them for the 
indignation they felt three weeks ago 
when the dean of Harvard’s Law 
School, Dr. Roscoe Pound, accepted a 
Doctor of Laws degree from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

But all Harvard did not agree with 
its president. The Harvard Crimson 
called the decision “unfortunate and 
scarcely in line with the liberal tradi- 
tion of which Harvard is pardonably 
proud.” 

In Berlin, at 64 Wilhelmstrasse, Dr. 
Hanfstaengl was not upset. In his 
deep voice he said: “The viewpoint ex- 
pressed in President Conant’s letter... 
will be proved antiquated in the fu- 
ture.” 


Rejects Hanfstaengl’s 


PRINCETON: Sleeping Students 
May Now Snore on Till 8:30 


Princeton students who hate early 
rising last week looked less sourly last 
week at old, gray-stone Nassau Hall, 
topped with its famous white belfry. 

Built in 1756 and partially burned 
three times, the. hall is famous as the 
meeting place of the Continental Con- 
gress in the Spring of 1783. 

For 188 years the belfry has housed 
a big bell the reverberations of which 
reach into the farthest corners of the 
pleasant rural campus. Originally it 
was rung at 5 o’clock in the morning 
to rouse students from sleep. Then the 
students prevailed on university au- 
thorities to let them sleep an hour long- 
er and it was rung at 6. A century ag°0 
students campaigned for more sleep 
and got its first sounds postponed 
another full hour. 

Though the advent of the alarm- 
clock era made the early bell unneces- 
sary, the loud clanging continued to 
disturb campus slumbers at 7 each 
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Nassau Hall: The Bell Rings Later 
to Humor the Modern Generation 


morning. No one knew just why. The 
modern generation of the college sleep- 
ers hate to have their dreams inter- 
rupted so early. Last week they got 
the good news that the bell will not 
disturb them until 8:30, when first 
classes meet. 

Freshmen who heard Dean Christian 
Gauss’s announcement looked slyly at 
each other. An old Princeton tradition 
gives them a special interest in the bell. 
It is an unwritten law that any enter- 
prising freshman with nothing else to 
do may honorably try to steal the clap- 
per. To succeed in his thievery he 
must catch campus police off guard, 
climb the rickety ladder into the bel- 
fry, unbolt the iron clapper, and run 
for his dormitory room. If he gets 
caught he pays $25 for making a fool 
of himself. If he gets the clapper into 
his room he is the pride and joy of his 
class and cannot be penalized. 

The university has to buy a new clap- 
per for every one successfully stolen. 
Some years it buys only four or five. 
Other years, when freshmen are fear- 
less and strong on old traditions, it has 
to buy as many as fifteen. 


* 
YALE: Two Fraternities Fall Be- 
fore the Residence System 


For some years past, says The Yale 
Daily News, the fraternity slogan at 
New Haven has been: “Join our fra- 
ternity and help us pay our mort- 
gage.” 

Behind this jest lay a grim reality. 
Fraternity budgets developed deficit 
pains under the $1,056,000 cost of 
building seven handsome houses. Last 
year more red ink began to spot the 
ledgers. Last week two houses threw 
in the towel. 

After operating in the red for more 
than a year, Alpha Delta Phi decided 
to give up entirely. The debt-harassed 
brothers voted to close their beautiful 
Collegiate Gothic house, built only five 
years ago at a cost of $175,000. 

“T have a feeling,” said a Yale official 
on hearing of the Alpha Delts’ decision, 











“that in time others will fall by the 
wayside.” 

On the campus undergraduates in- 
terpreted the move as the beginning 
of the end of Yale’s Greek letter fra- 
ternities. Editors of The News paid 
Alpha Delts a compliment: “The re- 
fusal to burden twenty new men with 
an unknown financial burden is an 
example of honesty and straight deal- 
ing which the other houses would do 
well to follow.” 

Almost simultaneously another hard- 
hit Yale house retrenched. Psi Upsilon, 
which spent $3,000 more for its build- 
ing than did Alpha Delta Phi, expand- 
ed its membership quota. Then the 
Yale Psi U chapter resigned from the 
national fraternity to become merely a 
local club. 

Psi U set no precedent by giving up 
its charter. Harvard Alpha Delts, 
whose most noted brother is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, did it 27 years ago. 
When Harvard fraternities became lo- 
cal clubs, the Alpha Delts withdrew 
from the national fraternity and be- 
came the existing “Fly Club.” 

In the last ten years seven Yale fra- 
ternities have settled in their new 
houses in a quadrangle on York 
Street under the shadow of Harkness 
Tower. Chi Psi house, finished in the 
boom days of 1926, tops the list at 
$210,000. Alpha Sigma Phi, building its 
residence in 1931, had to cut the cost to 
fit the cloth and spent only $110,000. 

Chief factor in the financial debacle 
of the Yale houses was the residence 
plan for undergraduates inaugurated in 
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Yale College a year ago this month. 
The plan requires all sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors to eat at least ten 
meals a week in residence dining halls 
at a minimum cost of $5.50. This sys- 
tem cut sadly into the fraternities’ 
eating trade and reduced their incomes. 

Although the plan was new to modern 
Elis, it was actually a return to the 
customs prevalent at Yale in the last 
century. Then various buildings known 
as individual colleges housed the stu- 
dents. 

Last Autumn seven of the new-plan 
college buildings were opened. Money 
to build them came from Edward §S. 
Harkness, Yale ’97. They were de- 
signed by James Gamble Rogers, Yale 
’89, and John Russell Pope, Yale Hon. 
M.A. ’24. The style is English Gothic 
and Tudor, and building materials vary 
from yellow limestone and granite to 
red brick. 

This year the eighth unit, Berkeley 
College, was completed and opened to 
students. 

These colleges house students of the 
three upper classes. Room fees run 
from $110 to $400 a year. Each house 
is supervised by a master and about 
ten fellows. They exercise a friendly 
general supervision over students’ work. 
The relations between students and pro- 
fessors is informal. 

“The function of the new colleges,” 
says provost Charles Seymour, “is not 
to replace the old faculties but to sup- 
plement their teaching: Not to provide 
the student with a new taskmaster but 
with an ally.” 
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What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


| Sewn the past four weeks the stock 
recommendations of leading financial 
authorities have centered about 12 issues. 
The names of these favored stocks, the 
prices at which they are recommended, and 
the number of services which have advised 
their purchase are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 

Experience has shown that stocks recom- 
mended by three or more financial experts 
almost invariably show better than average 
appreciation. 


O introduce to you the UNITED 

OPINION method of stock forecasting 
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tion this list of 12 outstanding stocks— 
a list available through no other source. 
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SCIENCE 


PHYSICISTS: Millikan Looks at 
Cosmic Rays From New Angle 


Into bleak and dismal Waterloo and 
Victoria Stations in London last week 
chugged scores of boat trains from 
Channel ports. On almost every one 
was a savant whose name would rank 
high in any scientific social register. 
One train brought Marie Curie’s daugh- 
ter, Irene Curie-Joliot, and her hus- 
band, Frederick Joliot. Another brought 
Dr. Bruno Rossi, Italy’s foremost cos- 
mic ray researcher, and Prof. Enrico 
Fermi, who last Winter thought he had 
discovered Element 93. 

Other trains delivered Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, president of the California 
Institute of Technology, Arthur H. 
Compton of the University of Chicago, 
the Duc de Broglie and his nephew, 
the Prince de Broglie, who stumbled on 
the wave theory of matter. All were 
rounding up in London for a gigantic 
scientific meeting sponsored by Great 
Britain’s Physical Society and the In- 
ternational Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics. 

The discussion that made the 600 
scientific men cock their ears dealt 
with the cosmic ray. Dr. Millikan gave 
ground for the first time in ten years 
to critics of his world-famous theory. 
The erudite California scientist ad- 
mitted cosmic rays might be evidence 
of continuous destruction as well as 
continuous creation in outer space. 


Cosmic Rays: Lord Ernest Ruther- 
ford suspected the existence of an un- 
known ray in the first part of the cen- 
tury when he found the charge in a 
sealed, lead-sheathed electroscope had 
leaked away. 

In 1922 Robert A. Millikan took up 
the work at Kelly Field, Texas. Ten 
miles into the air he shot balloons 
carrying electroscopes, cameras, and 
other automatic apparatus. If his sus- 
picions were correct and the ray was 
a mysterious interstellar emanation, 
its intensity would increase as the bal- 
loon rose. 

The most powerful earth-born ray 
was the Gamma ray which would pierce 
two inches of lead (radium: one inch). 
The mysterious cosmic ray seemed to 
plunge through earth’s air, which is the 
equivalent of 36 inches of lead. When 
Millikan pulled his balloons down, he 
found what he expected to find: inten- 
sity increased with altitude. That es- 
tablished cosmic rays as having off- 
the-earth origin. 

Sorae scientists suggested they came 
from the sun. Millikan scotched this 
theory by proving they were just as in- 
tense at night. When it was suggested 
they came from the Milky Way in the 
northern heavens Millikan went to the 
South American Andes. There the 
earth imposed itself between his in- 
struments and the Milky Way. Still 
the rays came. Then the Millikan 
theory of origin was completed. He 
maintained they were photons, corpus- 
cles of light, that resulted from the 
creation of heavy elements in interstel- 
lar space. Furthermore he maintained 
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that this cosmic ray creation proved 
the universe was not running down ty 
cold extinction. On the contrary, he 
claimed the world was automatically 
rebuilding itself and would last for. 
ever. 

Dr. Millikan adamantly defended that 
belief for ten years against the on- 
slaught of other scientists, among them 
Dr. Compton. They maintained cosmic 
rays were electrons, corpuscles of elec. 
tricity, that were showered off when 
heavy elements broke down into lighter 
ones. This theory spelled the ultimate 
doom of the universe. 

Last week Dr. Millikan admitted his 
critics were partially right—some cos. 
mic rays were the result of atomic crea- 
tion, and some the result of atomic de- 
struction.. Recent researches give sup- 
port to this idea. Cosmic rays have 
been found’ to be composed of 30 per 
cent Compton electrons and 70 per cent 
Millikan photons. 


7 ACME 
Dr. Robert Millikan: Cosmic Rays 
Are Only 70 Per Cent Millikan 


What caused Dr. Millikan to modify 
his original theory was that cosmic ray 
energies vary. Some plow into the 
earth’s atmosphere with the force of 
10,000,000,000 volts. Such driving pow- 
er could be explained only as the result 
of complete destruction of matter in 
space. 

On the other hand cosmic rays of 
lower intensity indicate a creative proc- 
ess. 

According to new Millikan chart fig- 
ures, construction of helium atoms out 
of the primary element, hydrogen, 
would release only 30,000,000 electron 
volts, construction of iron 46,000,000 
volts, of oxygen 116,000,000 volts. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: Portrait of a 
Genius Painted by His Wife 











NOT I, BUT THE WIND. By Frieda Law- 
~~ rence. 297 pages, 81,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Viking Press, New York. $2.75. 
“Do I want to blow my own trump- 
et? Yes, I do,” says the widow -of 
D. H. Lawrence in the foreword to her 
memoirs. It is small wonder that she 
feels the need. Since the extraordinary 
novelist died five years ago he has been 
the subject of seventeen other books, 
several of which made light of Mrs. 

Luwrence as a wife. 

J. Middleton Murry (husband of the 
late Katherine Mansfield) tried to 
prove that Lawrence had such a mother 
complex he could never love anyone 
else. Mabel Dodge, who persuaded the 
Lawrences to visit her in Taos, N. M., 
claimed that she alone understood him. 
The Honorable Dorothy Brett, deaf 
painter, told how Lawrence sought ref- 
uge from an unsympathetic home life 
by singing songs down her ear-trumpet. 

Frieda Lawrence has written a book 
remarkable not only for its sympathy 
but for its unconscious humor. Born 
Frieda von Richthofen (sister of the 
German war ace), to this day she is 
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Frieda Lawrence: “Do I Want to 
Blow My Own Trumpet? Yes, I Do” 


not entirely at home in the English 
language. 

When she first saw Lawrence she 
was 31, had three children, and a nice 
husband. “What kind of a bird was 
this?” she wondered when Lawrence 
walked into her house. Seven weeks 
later she ran away with him. Thus she 
embarked on a stormy amorous career 
which survived much scandal (they 
were not married for two years after- 
ward), many fights, and seventeen years 
of a wandering life with an indigent 
author, 

The Lawrence temperament is made 
vivid in her pages. 

Marriage: “I didn’t care whether I 
was married or not, it didn’t seem to 
make any difference, but I think Law- 
rence was glad that we wer? respect- 
able married people.” 

Genius: “Whether English civiliza- 
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tion is dead or not, and I hope it isn’t, 
Lawrence was the last green shoot of it 
that has grown ahead ... One day 
Mabel (Dodge) came over and told me 
she didn’t think I was the right woman 
for Lawrence and other things equally 
upsetting, and I was thoroughly 
roused and said: ‘Try it then yourself, 
living with a genius, see what it is like 
and how easy it is, take him if you 
can.’” 

Home life: “ ‘Don’t you imagine your 
mother loves you,’ he said to Barby 
(his stepdaughter); ‘she doesn’t love 
anybody, look at her false face.’ And 
he flung half a glass of red wine in 
my face.” 

Many new and revealing letters are 
included in this volume; also an account 
of how the famous “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” was privately printed’ in Italy 
because it contained so many censor- 
able words. 

Frieda Lawrence wrote her book in 
the little cabin her husband and some 
Indians built outside of Taos ten years 
ago. She is 53, has strong Teutonic 
features, wild gray hair, and carries 
her heavy frame with distinction. Her 
neighbors, among whom are the Law- 
rence-worshipers Mabel Dodge and 
Dorothy Brett, consider her a bright 
and discerning person. A _ perennial 
house-guest is Angelo Ravati, a re- 
tired Italian army officer known as 
“Tl Capitano.” 

A MODERN LOVER. By D. H. Lawrence. 296 
pages, 58,000 words. Viking Press, New 
York. $2. 

Literary remnants from the pen of 
the late novelist, including six precise 
psychological short stories and part of 
a novel about modern love. Most of 
them were written many years ago but 
have not previously been put between 
book covers. 

* 


BIOGRAPHY: Nineteen Years of 
Research Produce a Life of Lee 


R. E. LEE. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 2 
volumes, 1,194 pages, 360,000 words. Index, 
Appendix, Llustrations, Maps. Scribners, 
New York. $7.50. 


In 1915 Douglas Southall Freeman, 
Virginian, undertook what proved to 
be two long-lasting jobs. He became 
editor of The Richmond News-Leader, 
a position he still holds, and he started 
to write a life of Robert E. Lee, a task 
which has already taken him nineteen 
years. 

Half of the work—two volumes— 
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was published Friday of last week; the 
rest will appear early in 1935. 

An expert on the Civil War, Mr. 
Freeman a score of years ago wrote a 
small book on Lee’s use of artillery. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, 
were impressed by its keenness and 
asked the author if he would write 
one more about the great Confederate. 
The publishers suggested a short one- 
volume biography. Mr. Freeman agreed. 
He went to work in a leisurely fashion. 
Gradually he became absorbed in the 
subject. Delving in libraries, he found 
that in spite of the thousands of pages 
devoted to Lee’s military career, ‘much 
of the larger part of the source mate- 
rial had never been consulted.” Back 
he went to Scribner’s, told the pub- 
lishers what he had found, and asked 
permission to do a thorough job. They 
told him. to go ahead. 

Since then he has unearthed enough 
live information to fill four volumes 
which are likely to prove a landmark 
among American biographies. Written 
in readable style, they throw fresh light 
on the most critical period of our his- 
tory. 

Mr. Freeman ransacked West Point, 
the War Department, private letter 
files, and public libraries. He visited 
the great Civil War battlefields and 
made his own maps. Finally he talked 
with several ex-Confederate officers 
who had fought with Lee. He was just 
in time. All but one of the eye-wit- 
nesses he interviewed are now dead. 

The two volumes published last week 
cover the hero’s life as a rather poor 
youth, a West Pointer, a conscientious 
engineer in the Mexican War, and a 
bewildered General in Virginia. They 
close with the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville, which marked the high point of 
the Confederacy. 

A good portrait is given of the Gen- 
eral’s father, Light-Horse Harry Lee, 
who made a great name for himself in 
the Revolution and lost it later in a 
series of wild speculations. Robert’s 
mild flirtations with Southern beauties 
and his devotion first to an invalid 
mother, then to a sick wife, are part 
of the personal story. The Mexican 
campaign is studied for its effects on 
Lee’s Generalship. 

Coming to the Civil War the author 
adopts a logical and vivid method of 
reporting. Events are unfolded as Lee 
himself learned of them. The day the 
General heard that Virginia had left 
the Union he went to a drug store in 
Alexandria to pay a bill. 

“I must say,” he told his creditor, 
“that I am one of those dull creatures 
that cannot see the good of secession.” 
(The druggist preserved the words in 
his ledger.) He did not witness the 
first Battle of Bull Run because Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis ordered him to 
stay in Richmond while he himself went 
off to see the show. At Chancellors- 
ville he did not realize that Stonewall 
Jackson’s great flanking march had 
succeeded until ten hours after it had 
started when he heard the sound of his 
guns far off to the left. 

Mr. Freeman is enthusiastic about his 
hero, but he has sifted the evidence 
impartially. The picture of Lee is that 


of a staunch, religious, abstemious 
gentleman of the old school: seldom 
witty, usually even-tempered, always 
understanding. He admits Lee had a 
habit of yielding unwisely to subordi- 
nates and he notes his tactical mistakes. 
Yet he shows that “Marse Robert,” 
as the darkies called him, was far- 
sighted and wise. When the war 
started, Lee foresaw that it would be 
long and of doubtful issue. At the 
time such opinions were heresy among 
the Confederates. His book should de- 
light tacticians like T. E. Lawrence, 
leader of the Arab tribes that fought 
Turkey during the World War. In 
“The Revolt in the Desert” Lawrence 
tells how by desert moonlight he read 
accounts of Stonewall Jackson’s cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. Freeman, editor-author, is brim- 
ful of Virginia lore. A small boy whom 
he once took for a trip on the James 
River said Freeman occupied the en- 
tire trip with one continuous learned 
lecture on historic sites along the way. 

Like Lee, he gets along with four 
hours’ sleep at night. From 3 A. M. 
until noon are his office hours on the 
News-Leader, evening paper. After 
that he works on his book, sometimes 
taking airplane trips to track down 
new stories. Periodically he broad- 
casts comments on national affairs and 
lectures at the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University. 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: "90s; 


Covered Wagons; War Memoirs 


Gay 


THE AGE OF CONFIDENCE. By Henry Seidel 
Canby. 260 pages, 53,000 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 


An urbane literary critic describes 
his boyhood home, Wilmington, Del., 
as it was at the turn of the century. 
It is the picture of a bygone age. Mr. 
Canby makes life in “the gay ’90s” 
sound more interesting than do most 
currently fashionable “moderns,” 


THE WESTWARD STAR. By Frank Ernest 
Hill. 275 pages. John Day, New York. $2.50. 
A readable but uninspired epic poem 
of emigrants going West in covered 
wagons 90 years ago. The central story 
concerns two young lovers. Accessories 
include Indians, horses, mountains, and 
snowstorms. 


THEN A SOLDIER. By “Thomas Dent.” 351 
tr 106,000 words. John Day, New York, 
2.75. : 


Told anonymously as fiction, this is 
the autobiography of a _ well-known 
Englishman, author of popular novels. 
He was brought up in Africa and went 
to England where he was imprisoned 
during the war as a conscientious ob- 
jector. He was also troubled with 
several kinds of love, none of them 
satisfactory. It is so frankly revealing 
that the publishers have begged readers 
not even to guess at his identity. 


MENDELSSOHN. By Schima Kaufman. 352 
pages, 120,000 words. Index, Illustrations. 
Crowell, New York, $3.50. 


A violinist does the biography of a 
composer. Mr. Kaufman, soloist and 
member of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, has written a long, anecdotal 
life of Felix Mendelssohn who was born 


before Beethoven’s death and lived to 
Wagner’s day. Like some modern Ger. 
man artists, Mendelssohn forsook Juda. 
ism for Christianity for political reg. 
sons. But he was slighted for his pains, 


SING, OLD HOUSE. By Marion Nichol. Raw. 
son. 391 pages, 75,000 words. Index, Illug. 
trations, Dutton, New York. $5, 

The anatomy, characteristics, ang 
spirit of the houses built in America 
from 1600 to 1820. This handsome-look. 
ing and chatty book is the work of a 
veteran house-hunter. It should please 
those whose taste runs to antique fur- 
niture and “early” interiors and ex. 
teriors. 


WHEN LOOMS ARE SILENT. By Maxence 
Van der Meersch. 312 pages, 66,000 words, 
Morrow, New York. $2.59. 

Timely novel showing how a French 
textile strike looks to a French novelist, 
The problems abroad seem about the 
same as here: there are good and bad 
employers, faithful unionists and un- 
scrupulous agitators, policemen, and 
Communists. In this case there is also 
a haphazard love affair. Good study 
(fairly well translated) of small-town 
French life under high pressure. 


. . . 


THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE, By Rich- 
ard B. Gregg. 294 pages, 61,000: words. In- 
dex, Appendix. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
$2.50. 


A treatise on the technique of non- 
resistance as practiced by Gandhi. The 
author, who knew the Mahatma, be- 
lieves that this always painful and 
sometimes fatal strategy might prove 
practical for Asiatics, Africans, labor- 
ers, pacifists, and other oppressed 
classes. 
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PIRATE WENCH. By Frank Shay. 329 pages, 
67,000 words. Washburn, New York, $2.50. 
The heroine of this story, Mary Read, 
was a historic female buccaneer. She 
plundered Spanish galleons, sacked 
New Orleans, and was finally hanged. 
The author (who among other things 
founded the Provincetown, Mass., The- 
atre) has been a sailor himself and 

knows how to tell a lively sea story. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. By Branch Ca- 
bell. 304 pages, 62,000 words. McBride, 
New York. $2.50. 

A cheerful Virginia genealogist and 
author publishes his patronizing letters. 
They are addressed to twenty people, 
including Penelope, Tutankhamen, Solo- 
mon, Ananias, John Falstaff, George 
Washington, and Pocahontas. 


CARESS AND FAREWELL, By Lionel Houser. 
287 pages, 59,000 words, Messner, New 
York. $2.50. 

A lovelorn woman doctor finds a way 
to make men give their whole lives to 
her. She injects an acid into male 
babies, causing them to grow fast, 
reach maturity, and die in a couple of 
weeks. Her experiments, carried on in 
Luxor, disturb the Egyptian populace 
no end. 


RIDERS OF THE SKY. By Leighton Brewer. 
163 pages. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, $2.50. 
Poem describing the war experiences 
of a veteran of the American flying 
service. Many famous aces, living and 
dead, are brought in. The picture is 
painted in realistic verse. 
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ers have enjoyed 
the most entertain- 
ing book of the 
year. Give yourself 
a treat..read. 


| WHILE ROME BURNS 


ALEXANDER 


WOOLLCOTT’S 
book $2.75 
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FREE 


To New Members 
of the 
Literary Guild 


EAST AND WEST 
The Collected Short Stories 
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W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 


Will you accept as our gift to you this beautiful 955 page Guild Edition of one of the most 
outstanding fiction writers of our times? Mr. Maugham has selected for this book the thirty 
of his own tales which he likes best. Among them are “Rain” which was made famous by 
Jeanne Eagels’ performance as Sadie Thompson; “The Pool”; “The Letter”; “The Alien 
Corn”, which many people rank among his finest work; and “The Book Bag”’, the story 
Ray Long considered one of the best he had ever read though he could not publish it. 
Mr. Maugham has written a remarkable introductory essay on his own work. You will en- 


joy everyone of these fascinating tales of romance and adventure. 
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30 Famous Stories Complete in One Volume 


Rain The Yellow Streak 
The Fall of Edward Barnard P. & O. 

Mackintosh Jane 

Red The Round Dozen 
Honolulu The Creative Impulse 
The Pool Miss King 

The Letter The Hairless Mexican 
Before The Party Guilia Lazzari 

The Force of Circumstance The Traitor 

The Outstation His Excellency 


Mr. Harrington’s Washing 
Footprints in the Jungle 
The Human Element 
Virtue 

The Alien Corn 

The Book-Bag 

The Vessel of Wrath 

The Door of Opportunity 
The Back of Beyond 

Neil MacAdam 


This big entertaining book will be given to you absolutely free if you take advantage of 


this special offer of Guild Membership. 
WHAT FREE MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild provides the 
most complete, economical, and convenient book service in the country. 
The famous Editorial Board selects each month an outstanding new book 
just published. If you want the Guild selection for the month, it is sent 
to you on approval. You may return it in five days, or you may keep it 
and pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) for it regardless 
of the retail price. (The regular retail prices of Guild selections range 
from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want to examine the Guild selection 
for the month, then you may take your choice from twenty other out- 
standing books selected from all the publishers’ lists and recommended by 
the Editors, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in 
print you wish at the publisher’s prices. 

However, if you do not want any book that month, you are not obligated 
to take any. You may buy as few as four books during the year to enjoy 
all advantages of membershi 


Mail This Coupon Today 


FREE—SHORT STORIES OF W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
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! The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 10 NW, 
; 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 

5 Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary Guild of America and send 
me the Member’s Handbook. I am to receive free each month the Guild maga- 
8 zine Wings and all other membership privileges for one year. I agree to purchase 
® at least four books of my choice through the Literary Guild during the year 
& —either Guild selections or otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me against 
& any increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 

2 In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of 
i East and West—The Collected Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham. 
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Name 
Address 
City 
If you reside else- 
where write for information. Canadian inquiries should be addressed to McAinsh 
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Monthly Literary Magazine ‘‘WINGS” is FREE 


During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” 
a sparkling illustrated little journal with news of books and authors. In 
this magazine descriptions are given of the Guild’s current book sele 
tions and recommendations. It is invaluable to everyone who wants to 
keep up-to-date on the new books. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this 
time, is the saving in cost of books. Guild savings are not merely fra‘ 

tional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for on! 

$2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and 
that you can afford to buy more books you are most anxious to read th 

way than under any other plan. 


Subscribe Now—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater eco! 
omy, convenience, and satisfaction than any other method of book bu) 
ing. Remember: members buy only the books they want and they ma 
accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon 4 
you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you the big volum: 
East and West—The Collected Short Stories of W. Somerset Maughan 
absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with th 
Member’s Handbook giving full information about the Guild Service an 
special savings. 





Editorial Board: Carl Van Doren, Burton Rascoe, 
Julia Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch 














